DEVELOPED since 1929, these new lines of equipment—Air Impellers, Mechanical Lubricators and 
Spring Making Machines—have helped The Torrington Manufacturing Co. lick Old Man Depression. 
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RECESSION OPPORTUNITY 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


In this period when misery seeks and almost always gets a hearing in 
all types of meetings, in the pulpit, in the press, over the radio and on the 
street corner, there is golden opportunity for thought. Opportunity, not 
for the fleeting impression-type of thought gained from headline or “boil- 
down” reading, but rather that born of principles that have been time- 
proved in America, and for centuries before in all nations. 

Although no man would knowingly blind himself to improve his 
thought perception, yet thousands,—yes, millions—have been blinded by 
petty or ambitious greed or by misleading premises of many social philoso- 
phies grown rampant in recent years. Now that the affliction of blindness 
to tried and true principles of business, social and political conduct has 
brought us to the second phase of a six year depression, there is great oppor- 
tunity during this painful “breathing spell’ from the trials of mass pro- 
duction, to regain our vision. Just as a fever often purges our bodies of 
impurities and stimulates us physically, so should our mental blindness of 
the past stimulate our thought and actions today. 

But where shall we start? With ourselves, of course, if we still believe 
that resourcefulness, courage, integrity, vision, diligence and thrift are 
mental qualities still prerequisite to successful management or ownership 


of a business. To take our own measure on each one of these points by 


balanced thinking should prove a far more stimulating and profitable adven- 
ture than bemoaning our fate at the hands of politicians. One mathematician 
has estimated that if every business executive would allocate to concentrated 
business thinking and planning for his own business only 50% of the time 
now given to rehashing calamities of government, the graph of business 
activity would promptly go upward. 

To provoke enthusiasm for this self and business analysis, we need 
but look through such magazines as Fortune, Readers’ Digest, a few trade 
magazines and our own CONNECTICUT INDUsTRY, to find numerous and 
startling examples of men. who have combined common-sense, imagination, 
scientific and marketing research ofttimes to reach an all-time high in 
sales and profits during the depression years. In many other instances, crea- 
tive minds have kept their concerns from certain death through the over- 
time exercise of courage and self-reliance. 

Although we need to be ever alive and vocal for the cause of good gov- 
ernment—munitipal, state and national—our great opportunity, our only 
hope for the future is, as it always has been, to overcome the evils of depres- 
sion regardless of cause, with the good that may be produced through the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


AST month we captioned it the 
[Lo Worry” column and did 

our best to keep our industrial 
executive readers from this disturbing 
pastime. We still maintain that 
“Don’t Worry” is a good slogan this 
month, particularly as it relates to 
legislative measures before the close 
of Congress, which may be before this 
issue is in the hands of readers, or at 
the latest by the third week in June. 
If you must worry, why not try wor- 
rying about some of the things men- 
tioned in Mr. Hubbard’s editorial on 
page 1 of this month’s issue. Better 
still, work for them and let someone 
else do the worrying. 


Tax Bill. You don’t have to worry 
about this any more except to do the 
best you can about paying the bill. 
The bad news is all explained in the 
“Explanatory Digest of the Revenue 
Act of 1938” which was mailed to 
you on Wednesday, June 1. 


Pump-Priming Bill. H. J. Res. 679, 
known as the Pump-Priming relief 
measure together with a three hundred 
million dollar deficiency bill, totaling 
in the neighborhood of $3,500,000,- 
000, seems certain to pass this session. 


Black-Connery Wage-Hour Bill, 
S. 2475, passed both House and the 
Senate and is now in conference com- 
mittee. Two Southern Senators, Pep- 
per of Florida and Ellender of Louisi- 
ana are insisting upon inclusion of 
flexibility in the wage scale. Other 
members of the Senate conference 
group include Thomas of Utah, chair- 
man; Walsh of Massachusetts; Cope- 
land of New York; Borah of Idaho; 
and LaFollette of Wisconsin. House 
members of the comimittee include 
Ramspeck of Georgia; Mrs. Norton of 
New Jersey, chairman; Keller of Illi- 
nois; Dunn of Pennsylvania; Wood of 
Missouri; Welch of California; and 
Hartley of New Jersey. It is one of 
the most bitterly contested “must” 
bills since the court and reorganiza- 
tion measures. It provides for 25¢ 
minimum and 44 hour week and grad- 
uations upward on wages and down 
to 40 hours on the work week, over 
a period of three years. At present it 
seems to have better than a 50-50 
chance of passage. 


Walsh-Healey Proposal (S. 2165 
and H. R. 6449). These make com- 


pliance with the Wagner Act manda- 
tory by all Federal contractors and 
sub-contractors and include child 
labor and wage hour clauses as well 
as the clause providing a three year 
black list for all violators. These bills 
have been reported favorably by the 
Education and Labor committees of 
the Senate and by the House Judici- 
ary sub-committee. Unless strong op- 
position develops one may be rushed 
through this session. Strong opposi- 
tion, however, will definitely  side- 
track them since leaders will consider 
no other controversial legislation this 
session other than the wage-hour and 
pump-priming bills. 


Social Security. Efforts of business 
groups to get action this session on 
the Towey bill (H. R. 9208) seem 
to be doomed to failure this session. 
This bill would amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to exempt earnings above 
$3,000 of the old age pension tax. 
The Administration, House leaders 
and the Social Security Board desire 
to delay all amendments to the Social 
Security Act until next January when 
the Board plans to make amendment 
recommendations to the House Ways 
and Means Committee, which will at 
the same time give consideration to 
the Towey measure. 


Wheeler Wire Tapping Bill (S. 
3756). This measure, introduced by 
Senator Wheeler, would permit gov- 
ernment agents to tap telephone, tel- 
egraph and radio communications on 
suspicion of their use in violation of 
criminal law. It has passed the Sen- 
ate but will be side-tracked in the 
House if any opposition develops. 


Stream Pollution. The Vinson Stream 
Pollution bill (H. R. 2711) is ap- 
parently being side-tracked by the 
conference group which took no ac- 
tion on May 26, its last meeting, and 
set no date for another meeting. 


Liquor Tax. A bill to place a 25% 
per gallon tax on floor stocks of dis- 
tilled liquors appears to have a good 
chance of passage. It was before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
during the last week of May (present 
writing) and expected to be reported 
favorably within a few days. 


Reorganization. The probabilities 
are against the revival of the reorgan- 
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ization bill this session, despite the 
fact that Administration very much 
desires its passage. If Administration 
contact men discover a possibility of 
revival and quick passage without a 
strong fight, it may be rushed through 
in the closing hours of Congress. 


Chandler Bankruptcy Revision 
Bill. This bill (H. R. 9046) would 
revise bankruptcy laws and make the 
S. E. C. a party to each bankruptcy 
proceeding. It has been favorably re- 
ported to the Senate by the Judiciary 
Committee, and is now pending in 
the Senate. Its chances of passage this 
session seem doubtful. 


Investigation of Monopolies. O’Ma- 
honey Resolution (S. J. Res. 291) 
calling for a half-million dollar in- 
vestigation of monopolies, has been 
displaced by a substitute (S. J. Res. 
300) calling for a joint House-Senate 
inquiry with the aid of the Treasury 
and Labor Departments. It is still 
pending before a Senate Judiciary sub- 
committee. 


Coal Price Fixing. After a set-back 
by the Court, the Bituminous Coal 
Commission has gained its second wind 
and is ready to resume its price fixing 
efforts. The first hearing, scheduled 
for June 9, has for its object the re- 
establishment of minimum prices for 
the coal industry. At this hearing, set 
for Denver, Colorado, the commission 
will endeavor to determine the average 
weighted cost of producing coal per 
ton in the Rocky Mountain and Pa- 
cific Coast areas. Because of the Com- 
mission ruling, trade associations and 
individual coal consumers may not 
intervene independently in coal pro- 
ceedings. All petitions thus far made 
by these groups have been denied. 

In the closing days of Congress, 
Mr. Roosevelt has strongly reasserted 
his leadership. Again he has turned a 
cold shoulder to his more conservative 
advisers. He is leaning more and more 
towards the advice of radicals. Con- 
gress, which has shown in recent 
months a strong flair for independent 
thought and action, has had its oppo- 
sition weakened toward new experi- 
ment by the deepening depression. An- 
other reason for weakness, is the fact 
that members are anxious to go home 
for a few weeks’ vacation, thereafter 
to build their political fences for a 
fall election. 
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THE TORRINGTON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Editor’s Note. This article, the 
44th in a series on Connecticut’s 
industries, is the story of how, in 
true Yankee fashion, a prominent 
manufacturer faced the Big Bad 
Wolf of the early 1930’s and 
routed him—helping to dispel at 
the same time that popular catch 
phrase, ‘New England is slipping.” 






Manufacturing Company com- 

pletes its fifty-third year of corpo- 
rate existence. As expressed in the Ar- 
ticles of Association, the Company 
was formed “to manufacture, sell and 
deal in the article known as the 
‘Bishop Upholstery Nail’ and all other 
manufactured goods, wares and mer- 
chandise: of wood, leather, iron, brass, 
steel or other materials.” The original 
ee es ; si OFFICE, factory and personnel of The Torrington Manufacturing Co. 
tary and Treasurer. Mr. Brooker later OM year after its organization in 1885. Left to right: P. F. Reardon, 
became Chairman of the Board of A: P- Constable, W. Blake, C. Burgess, E. Butler, R. C. Blakeslee, 
The American Brass Company. F. Pierpont, T. Dwyer and F. Dodge. 


IE June, 1938, The Torrington 















Early History burners, toe clips, wire clamps for gar- non-ferrous mills throughout the 


For a period of years the Com- den hose, eraser holders for lead pen- world having their inception in equip- 
pany’s activities were confined to the  cils, and prepayment gas meters. The ment manufactured by the Company 
manufacture of upholstery nails, car- manufacture of special machinery for in this early period. The Company 
pet tacks, bicycle pumps and tire brass and copper mills of Connecti- built the first master cutting machine 
valves, umbrella springs, bachelor cut was initiated in 1895, many pres- for recording music for self-playing 
buttons, parts for Welsbach gas ent designs of auxiliary equipment jn pianos, and also built for the Coe Brass 

Manufacturing Company, of Torring- 

ton, Connecticut, the first automobile 

Se Yi <a truck used in Torrington. To Mr. 
—,-<—~ - . eS } Robert C. Swayze as Manager and 

Mr. R. C. Blakeslee as Engineer and 
Superintendent, is due the rapid prog- 
ress of the machine business of the 
Company through the period includ- 
ing that of the World War. During 
this time the Company became thor- 
oughly established as a producer of a 
great variety of special machine 
equipment, its product being used by 
an extended list of rolling, tube, rod 
and wire mills in this country and 
throughout the world. During the 
period of the World War the product 
of the Machine Division was chiefly 
confined to machines used for the 
ane - . production of metal for munitions, the 
ee demand taxing its facilities to the 
utmost. An important activity of the 
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THE Torrington Manufacturing Company in 1916. 
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ONE bay in Torrington Manufacturing Company’s Machine Shop. 


Machine Department has continued to 
be the manufacture of molds for cast- 
ing brass and other non-ferrous metals, 
a recent development being that of 
water cooled molds. 


Post War Period 


Following the World War, activ- 
ities continued in the development of 
new designs in the auxiliary field of 
rolling, rod, tube and wire mills, the 
product then being extended to the 
working of a large variety of non-fer- 
rous metals and their alloys as well as 
steel. In 1922 the Company became 
associated with W. H. A. Robertson 
& Company, Ltd., of Bedford, Eng- 
land, which concern builds Torrington 
equipment for use in England and 
Continental Europe. Meanwhile the 
original activity of the Company, that 
of the Manufacturing Division, had 
also developed. Equipped for the man- 
ufacture of automatic screw machine 
parts and special stampings, with at- 
tendant plating operations, etc., for 
so-called “jobbing work,” a great va- 
riety of manufactured products was 
produced, including radio tube sockets, 
radio condenser frames and plates, and 
condenser ferrules for marine engines 
and power plants. 


Depression Period 


During this period management of 
the Company passed to Henry G. 
Ellis, President, Robert S. Storrs, Vice 
President, and Alexis Doster, Secretary. 
To them belongs the credit for the 
acquisition and development, in a 


short period of time, of a number of 
additional products in a variety of 
fields, which have placed the Com- 
pany in a stronger operating position 
than at any time in its history. The 
foresight and Yankee thriftiness of 
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TORRINGTON CONN 


their predecessors served the new offi- 
cers well. Unhampered by undistrib- 
uted earnings taxes and other imposi- 
tions of present Governmental regu- 
lation, a substantial cash surplus had 
been acquired which constituted real 
security in the following years. But as 
sales decreased and the forebodings of 
distress were resolved into realities, ac- 
tion became imperative and a new 
policy of operation and management 
was initiated. 


A New Policy 


A new policy of manufacturing 
products under its own name was de- 
termined as one having less dependency 
on the changing fortunes of its cus- 
tomers. But how to find new and de- 
sirable products, in not too competi- 
tive and possibly unfamiliar fields, 
which were adaptable to its manufac- 
turing equipment and limited sales 
organization, was the first formidable 
hurdle. Believing that “he who seeks 
shall find,” the problem was presented 
to the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut, to the Chambers of 
Commerce in several manufacturing 


cities, to bankers, to brokers of pat- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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THE Torrington Manufacturing Company believes in showing, when- 
ever possible, actual products to prospective buyers. Above is the 
Company’s exhibit of Air Impellers at the 1938 Heating and Venti- 
lating Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York City. 
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Editor’s Note. This is the twelfth 
in a series of articles outlining the 
background and development of 
Connecticut industrial cities. 
Others published previously in- 
clude articles on Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Norwalk, Wat- 
erbury, Meriden, New Britain, 
Stamford, Danbury, New London 
and Putnam. Data furnished by 
John H. Thompson, Managing 
editor, Torrington Register. 


tte coum metropolis of 
Litchfield county and 14th city 
of the state in population, is a 
thriving industrial community in 
which are manufactured a_ wide 
diversity of products which go to all 
parts of the globe. 

It is a progressive, up-to-date city 
with fine public buildings, modern 
business blocks and substantial homes 
—a city which has grown because its 
factories have grown. 

The industrial leaders have con- 
tributed not only to the economic 
progress of the town but have been 
prominent in its civic affairs and gen- 
erous in their benefactions. A magnifi- 
cent hospital, a splendid welfare or- 
ganization and beautiful parks are 
among the gifts with which the com- 
munity has been endowed by men 
who have developed its industries. 


Torrington is at the head of the 
Naugatuck Valley, 100 miles from 
New York and 28 miles from Hart- 
ford. Most of its growth has been ac- 
complished in the past 40 years. In 
1890 its population was only 6,048. 
By 1900 this had increased to 16,840 
and by 1930 to 26,040. Today it is 
close to 30,000. 


When the first settlers pushed 
through the wilderness from Durham 
to Windsor in 1737 and started erect- 
ing their log cabin homes in what is 
now the town of Torrington, they 
selected as the site of the settlement a 
tract on the hill in the east part of the 
town. There they established their fort 
for protection from the Indians, their 
school and their meeting house. 


Down in the valley, where the 
center of the city is now located, was 
an almost impenetrable swamp in 
which grew towering pine trees so tall 


TORRINGTON 


and straight that they made ideal 
masts for vessels sailing the seven seas. 
This tract along the river banks was 
considered of such little value to these 
pioneers that when the division of 
land was made, the proprietors of the 
township did not bother partitioning 
the swamp at all. Nobody wanted it. 
The hillsides were preferred. 

It was industry which started the 
trend down into the valley because in- 
dustry needed the power represented 
by the river. 

The first to make the move was 
Amos Wilson, who in 1751, nearly 
15 years after the first settlers had 
arrived, formed a company and 
erected a small sawmill in the valley. 


The upper end of the Naugatuck 





came Orleans Village and later Wol- 
cottville. The real center of Torring- 
ton was in the vicinity of what is 
now West Torrington. 

In 1813 after the war of 1812 had 
stopped the importation of broadcloth 
from England, Frederick Wolcott, a 
member of the family of Oliver Wol- 
cott, one of the early governors of 
Connecticut, established a new indus- 
try—a woolen mill. This added im- 
petus to the growth of the valley 
settlement and it was in honor of the 
Wolcott family that Torrington be- 
came known as Wolcottville, a name 
which was retained for over 70 years. 

The woolen mill was one of the 
largest establishments of its kind in 
the state, employing about 40 work- 


AIR-VIEW of Torrington 


river was harnessed for the first time! 
The foundations of an industrial com- 
munity had been laid! 

With new settlers drifting in from 
Durham, Windsor and other towns, 
Amos Wilson’s mill prospered to such 
an extent that it soon was unable to 
meet the growing demands for lum- 
ber. It thereupon was transferred to 
another site where a larger mill was 
built. Expansion had begun. The new 
mill was approximately on the site of 
the present plant of the Hotchkiss 
Brothers Company, established in 
1841. 

Despite the erection of the mill and 
a few scattering houses in the valley, 
the section continued to be known as 
Mast Swamp until 1803 when it be- 
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men and manufacturing from 25 to 
3§ yards of broadcloth daily of an 
average value of $6 a yard. A con- 
temporary historian mentions that 
“the cloths made have a substantial 
texture and are manufactured in a 
style scarcely inferior to the highest 
finished English cloths.” The reputa- 
tion for the manufacture of the best 
grade of woolen products has been 
maintained by its successors down 
through the years—first the Union 
Manufacturing Company and today 
the Warrenton Woolen Company. 
The Warrenton company specializes in 
high quality cloth for uniforms. 
The growth of Wolcottville was 
slow at first but in 1834 Israel Coe 
laid the foundations for the brass in- 








MAIN Street, Torrington 


dustry which was destined to become 
Torrington’s greatest manufacturing 
concern—the Coe Brass Company 
which today is one of the branches of 
the great American Brass—Anaconda 
Company whose products are known 
the world over. 

Historians record that the first 
brass kettles made in America by the 
battery process were manufactured 
here, the workmen and machinery be- 
ing brought from England. Within 
30 years after the business had been 
established, the production at the Coe 
Brass plant was estimated to be 
greater than that of any other plant of 
its kind in the country. 


Clock, scythe and axe factories 
were established and though these 
enterprises prospered for a time, they 
gradually petered out. Another early 
industry was the Borden condensed 
milk factory in the Burrville section 
of Torrington. This was the first con- 
densed milk plant in the world. 


Then, too, there was the Dayton 
organ factory which turned out hun- 
dreds of melodeons, some of which are 
still in evidence in old homes through- 
out New England. 

During the first four decades of the 
19th century, however, the woolen 
and brass mills were Torrington’s 
chief industries. 

Then came the Seymour Manufac- 
turing Company, predecessor of the 
present Turner & Seymour Manufac- 
turing Company, incorporated in 
1864, to manufacture hooks and eyes. 
The Turner & Seymour company now 
makes Blue Whirl egg beaters and 
other household articles, including 
drapery and upholstery hardware, con- 
sidered standards in their field. 


The Union Hardware Company 
also was formed in 1864 and soon 
gained pre-eminence in the manufac- 
ture of skates, fishing rods, reels, 
tackle blocks and similar products. 

It was about this time, too, that 
the Excelsior Needle Company was 
formed, starting business in a small 
way in a modest frame building at 
Daytonville. This company had been 
a pioneer in the development of the 
swaging process in the manufacture of 
needles. The original Excelsior com- 
pany is now a part of the Torrington 
Company which operates plants abroad 
as well as in this country. 

Another of Torrington’s important 
industries which had its inception in 
the 1860’s was the Hendey Machine 
Company founded by two brothers, 
Henry J. and Arthur Hendey, who 
started the manufacture of machines 
in a small building and met with 


such success that constant expansion 
was necessary. The Hendey company 
was incorporated in 1870. 

One reason for the success of these 
industrial pioneers was that they 
applied their inventive genius particu- 
larly to methods of production. They 
had to do this in order to overcome 
the handicaps of remoteness from 
sources of materials and from markets. 
Without this genius Torrington today 
would still be as it was in those dec- 
ades, a small village such as nestle in 
so many of Connecticut’s valleys and 
here and there on the hilltops. The 
early settlers laid the foundations of 
a community and on these founda- 
tions their mechanic successors builded 
a city. The early settlers were not 
mechanics. They were farmers, wood- 
cutters, clearers of forests and tillers 
of the soil. The impetus to mechanical 
occupations was given by mechanics 
who came largely from England. 

Until the coming of the Naugatuck 
railroad in 1849, transportation was a 
serious obstacle to industrial develop- 
ment as all freight had to be carried 
by horse or ox cart to the old New 
Haven canal. The railroad inaugurated 
a new era. 

In the *80’s and ’90’s when bicy- 
cling was in vogue, the Eagle Bicycle 
Company was one of the leading in- 
dustries of the town. This company, 
however, eventually passed out of the 
picture and the plant is now occupied 
by the Progressive Manufacturing 
Company which was incorporated in 
1905, and which manufactures special 
screws, bolts, nuts, rivets and such 
things. 

The Torrington Manufacturing 
Company was incorporated in 1885 

(Continued on page 25) 





CHARLOTTE Hungerford Hospital, Torrington, Connecticut. 
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THE VETERANS’ BANQUETS AT 
HARTFORD AND MERIDEN 


Editor’s Note. 


forty years or more. 


Although neither event was unprecedented in Connecticut from 
the standpoint of “dinners in honor of long service workers,” for one 
or two others have been held in the past year, each had their unique 
points. Both were outstanding successes from all points of view. Those 
responsible for staging these “honor” events for men and women emi- 
nently worthy of public acclaim for their industry and fidelity, are 
themselves worthy of applause, for they started a method of creating 
a better understanding among management, employees and the general 
public which may spread with benefit to all groups in the State and 


nation. 


A description of the Hartford dinner follows by Ray Dower, 
Associate Financial Editor of the Hartford Courant and of the Meri- 
den banquet by Arthur L. Barber, Executive Secretary, Meriden Fore- 


men’s Club. 


Hartford 


Party 


By RAY DOWER 


GATHERING believed to be 
Aw in the annals of Ameri- 

can industry took place at the 
Hartford Club Thursday night when 
nearly 600 men and women, employed 
continuously in the same industrial es- 
tablishments for 40 years or more, 
were guests at a dinner and entertain- 
ment sponsored by the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Hartford County. 


“This is a most extraordinary occa- 
sion,” said Governor Cross, in an ad- 
dress which was broadcast over a na- 
tionwide network, and then proceeded 
to make himself one of the crowd by 
contending that “a man may be young 
at 76,” his own age. 


Against a background of old songs, 
and warmed by the greetings of Gra- 
ham H. Anthony, president of Veeder- 
Root, Inc., and of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, the crowd was in a cheer- 
ful mood for the party. And few 
there were who left before the final 
act of the two-hours’ show, staged 
by Ned Wayburn. 


More than fourteen hundred veteran industrial em- 
ployees with service records of 25 years or more in Hartford County, in 
Meriden and Wallingford were lauded for their service at two parties 
given in their honor during the month of April. The party in Meriden 
on April 19, known as the “Senior Service Banquet,” sponsored by 
manufacturers of Meriden and Wallingford, honored some 850 em- 
ployees with service records of 25 years and over, while the Hartford 
party on April 28, given by the Manufacturers’ Association of Hartford 
County entertained some 600 who qualified with service records of 


“Bosses” Among Guests 


For it was not a dinner given by 
“the boss” for his employees. Many 
of the “bosses” were themselves guests 
at the party. Eight chairmen of in- 
dustrial corporation boards and as 
many presidents were scattered 
throughout the hall, dining with men 
in more modest positions. Seven more 
tables were graced by vice presidents. 
Including secretaries, treasurers, gen- 
eral managers, superintendents and 
their assistants, there were more than 
200 present who hold top or near-top 
executive positions in the county’s fac- 
tories and utilities. 

Prominent among the guests of 
honor at the head table, placed on 
the stage of the hall, was Miss Bar- 
bara Glover, 66 years with the Amer- 
ican Hosiery Company in New Brit- 
ain, with the longest service record of 
any woman in industry in the county. 
She attended despite the fact that she 
broke her leg in a fall about two 


Hartford Times Photo 


A “FRONT and Center” view of the 40-Year Veterans’ Party at the 
Hartford Club on April 28, 1938. 
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Hartford Times Photo 


AT the head table, Hartford Club “Vets” dinner (left to right): Miss 
Barbara Glover, employee, American Hosiery Company, New Britain; 
Governor Cross; Flavel Woodworth, employee; and Clayton R. Burt, 
president, Niles-Bement-Pond Company; Joseph M. Merrow, president, 
Merrow Machine Company; Graham Anthony, president, Veeder-Root 
Inc., and of the Manufacturers’ Association of Hartford County. 


months ago, arriving and ieaving in 
a wheel-chair. Beside her at the table 
was S. Chase Coale, chairman of 
American Hoisery directorate and 
himself a veteran of 41 years’ service. 


Two Tied at 70 Years 


Tied for top honors in the service list 
of men were Joseph M. Merrow, pres- 
ident of Merrow Machine Company 
of Hartford, and Flavel Woodworth, 
employed by the Pratt & Whitney Di- 
vision of Niles-Bement-Pond, both in 
their respective plants for 70 years. 
Seated beside Mr. Woodworth was 
Clayton R. Burt, president of Niles- 
Bement-Pond. 

Also at the head table were Dexter 
Coffin, president of C. H. Dexter and 
Sons of Windsor Locks and chairman 
of the association’s entertainment 
committee, and Frederick U. Conard, 
vice president of Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher, chairman of the association’s 
public relations committee and toast- 
master for the evening. 


7 Boast More Than 60 


Seven men with more than 60 years’ 
service in the same plants were intro- 
duced by Mr. Graham H. Anthony. 
They were James Scott, 69 years with 
Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company; 
F. G. Russell, 66 years with Landers, 
Frary and Clark; Philip Burkarth, 65 
years with Russell and Irwin Manu- 
facturing Company; William H. Cluff, 
63 years with Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company; Samuel 
Grocock, 62 years with American Hos- 


iery Company; Patrick Brazel, 61 years 
with Case, Lockwood and Brainard 
Company and Frank Riley, 61 years 
with Corbin Screw Corporation. 
Appreciation was expressed to Sid- 
ney E. Cornelius, manager of the as- 






sociation, for his efforts in behalf of 
the guests. 

The program, including a list of 
all guests, was printed and distributed 
by Case, Lockwood and Brainard. 
Each of the women guests was given 
a dresser vanity case presented by 
Colt’s. All guests were invited to ac- 
cept one of the 10 carnations in the 
center of each table. 


Governor Speaks 


“Here sit side by side,” Governor 
Cross said, “employers and employees, 
each group knowing that the indus- 
tries with which they are connected 
have been built up by joint action. 
Each group has been essential to the 
other. What is true in Hartford 
County is without doubt true of the 
other industrial counties of the State. 
Connecticut still holds to the view 
that there are places in our manufac- 
turing industries for alert and able- 
bodied men and women far beyond 
the age of 40 years. This is the mes- 
sage which, as Governor of Connecti- 
cut, I wish to broadcast to all parts 
of these United States. 

“The workers sitting before me, per- 
haps at an average age of 60 years, 





Photo by Wm. Schmelzer, Meriden, Conn. 


SECTION of Honored Guests Table—Senior Service Banquet, Meriden 
and Wallingford Industries, Meriden Y.M.C.A., April 19, 1938. Left to 
right, rear, F. S. Sparrow, toastmaster (at microphone), New Departure 
Mfg. Company; Hon. Francis R. Danaher, Mayor, City of Meriden; Rev. 
Albert J. Lord, Meriden’s Senior Service Clergyman, and Albert W. 
Savage, President, The Manufacturers’ Association of Meriden. 
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fall under 183 classifications. They 
may be roughly grouped as skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled—the skilled 
however, predominating. Taken alto- 
gether, they tell an interesting story. 
To whatever class they may belong, 
from elevator operator to trafic man- 
ager, they are men and women of long 
experience. 

“It is the business of many of them 
to catch defective work early in the 
manufacturing process, thereby pre- 
venting spoilage of material and the 
inevitable waste that comes from in- 
eficient labor and from damage to 
mechanical equipment. There are 
many paths along which an industrial 
corporation may go into the red, but 
there is no quicker and surer path 
than by the lack of skilled supervi- 
sion over the successive stages of pro- 
duction.” 


Anthony Points to “Tolerance” 


Graham H. Anthony, in his address 
of welcome to the guests, said, “It 
means something for a man or woman 
to work for one company so many 
years. It means, for one thing, that 
both the worker and employer have 
pursued a policy of tolerance. We 
all know that during these years both 
employer and employee have made 
mistakes, but one of the reasons this 
relation has been sustained is the fact 
that back of the day’s work lies faith 
in mutual confidence. 

“I am proud beyond all words of 
the stability of a community that has 
created a condition by which you 
veterans of service and devotion to 
duty are made to feel the everlasting 
debt of gratitude, for your faithful 
lives and heroic contributions to the 
welfare and happiness of Hartford 
County. 

“We congratulate you. We congrat- 
ulate the industrial institutions that 
have had the foresight to retain you 
in association.” 


Meriden 
Banquet 


By ARTHUR L. BARBER 


‘“ HEN a man’s in his forties 
or past, the only place in- 
dustry has for him is the 


ash-heap!” 

To demonstrate the falsity of this 
statement applied to Connecticut in- 
dustry, as represented in the factories 


of Meriden and Wallingford, eight 





hundred and fifty men and women 
gathered together April 19 at the 
senior service banquet of the Meriden 
Foremen’s Club. Aimed as a visible 
demonstration of the mutual loyalty 
of industry and its longtime employees, 
the event brought together most of 
those employees who had served the 
same factory in Meriden and Walling- 
ford for a minimum of twenty-five 
years. In one hall were gathered to- 
gether those who represented over 
twenty-five thousand years of contin- 
uous service. At the head table indus- 
trial veterans from each factory par- 
ticipating showed an average contin- 





plans for forming a city-wide Fore- 
men’s Club “to improve industrial 
relations.” The club had grown to a 
membership of a hundred in Meriden, 
Wallingford and Southington, has 
weathered the depression, and now for 
one full year had been laying detailed 
plans for this physical, uncontradict- 
able evidence that there, at least, an 
industrial man was not cast off at 
forty-five. After months of digging 
up and checking records, eighty per 
cent of the nine hundred employees 
eligible to be present at this recog- 
nition event had accepted the Fore- 
men’s Club’s invitation to be present, 





Photo by Wm. Schmelzer, Meriden, Conn. 


PART of gathering of 850 Veterans of Meriden and Wallingford Indus- 
tries who attended the Senior Service Banquet held at Meriden Y.M.C.A., 


Tuesday, April 19, 1938. 


uous service record of over fifty years. 
One could not see a sight like that 
without feeling that not everywhere, 
at least, did industry disregard the 
value of long experience in the drive 
for production. 

Toastmaster Fred S. Sparrow, pre- 
siding at the front of the immense 
Y. M. C. A. gym with crowded tables, 
filled bleachers, and an equally filled 
gallery —the largest banquet ever 
served in the Meriden “Y” building— 
must have thought back to the days, 
almost exactly twelve years before, 
when as chairman of the Y. M. C. A. 
industrial committee he had led in the 
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and enjoy the old-fashioned turkey 
dinner gratefully financed by the man- 
ufacturers of Meriden and Walling- 
ford. 

Every effort was made to preserve 
the veteran idea throughout — (al- 
though denied was the accusation of 
one veteran that the committee 
planned to meet all the guests with 
wheel-chairs!). Grace was offered by 
Dr. Albert J. Lord (father of Phil- 
lipps Lord of radio’s Seth Parker and 
“Gang Busters” fame), who the fol- 
lowing week was to conclude over 
thirty-five years of continuous service 

(Continued on page 17) 





RESEARCH DAY—1938 


trial executives, engineers, farm 

leaders, bankers and other busi- 
ness men attended the all-Connecticut 
Research Day dinner conference at 
Hotel Bond, Friday evening, May 20. 
The meeting was sponsored by the 
Connecticut Division of the New Eng- 
land Council with the assistance of 
The Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut, the Connecticut Tech- 
nical Council, the Connecticut State 
College, Yale University, Bridgeport 
Chamber of Commerce, Waterbury 
Chamber of Commerce and the Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce, as co- 
sponsors. 

The Connecticut meeting which, 
according to observers, out-distanced 
all others in attendance and stellar 
attractions, was one of six similar 
meetings held May 20, the first all- 
New England Research Day observ- 
ance, sponsored by the New England 
Council, Engineering Societies of New 
England, Colleges, manufacturers’ as- 
sociations and chambers of commerce. 
Featured speakers at the Connecticut 
meeting included: Dr. William J. 
Hale, Consulting Chemist, Dow Chem- 
ical Company and secretary of the 
National Farm Chemurgic Council, 
Midland, Michigan; Dr. Harrison E. 
Howe, Editor, Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, Washington, D.C.; 
Dr. Clifford C. Furnas, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Chemical Engineering, Yale 
University, New Haven; and A. H. 
d’Arcambal, Consulting Metallurgist, 
Pratt & Whitney Division, Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Company, Hartford. 
Toastmaster J. Carleton Ward, Jr., 
assistant general manager, United Air- 
craft Corporation, East Hartford, 
added much to the meeting by his “‘on 
time” handling and his spicy inter- 
ludes between speeches. 


Ss 300 research-minded indus- 


Dr. Howe 


First on the program came Dr. Har- 
rison E. Howe who spoke on the sub- 
ject of “Research in the Service of 
Industry.” He said in part: “We need 
only remember that industry manu- 
factures its multiplicity of products 
for any variety of services and that 
these products without exception are 
made from substances usually called 
raw or semi-finished materials, to ap- 
preciate the opportunity which re- 
search has to serve industry. 

“For the purpose of this discussion 


research will be limited to efforts made 
in the field of the natural sciences 
more particularly chemistry, to es- 
tablish new truths concerning the be- 
havior of elements, compounds, and 


of one hundred million dollars for 
research proved that “research pays in 
terms of results.” (His talk will be 


reproduced in full as an article in an 
early issue of CONNECTICUT INDUs- 


mixtures, so that this information can 


TRY.) 





SEATED at head table at Research Day dinner (right to left), E. Kent 
Hubbard, President, The Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Inc., Hartford; A. H. d’Arcambal, Consulting Metallurgist, Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Company, Hartford (No. 2 speaker); W. H. Putnam, Put- 
nam and Company, Hartford; Harrison Freeman, Attorney, Hartford; 
Dr. William J. Hale, Research Consultant, Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Michigan (No. 4 speaker); J. Carleton Ward, Jr., Asst. Gen- 
eral Manager, United Aircraft Corporation, East Hartford (Toast- 
master); Dr. Harrison E. Howe, Editor, “Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry,” Washington, D. C. (No. 1 speaker); William J. Haynes, 
Publisher, ‘‘Chemical Industries,” New Haven; Professor C. C. Furnas, 
Yale University, New Haven (No. 3 speaker); Dr. Charles T. Lamoure, 
Supt. Mansfield State Training School and Hospital, Mansfield; Anthony 
Sunderland, Commissioner of State Police, Hartford. 


be applied to produce that which the 
ultimate consumer demands ; 

“There is a peace factor involved 
in research, because natural national 
monopolies have been broken, one by 
one. The fixation of nitrogen, the de- 
velopment of a synthetic organic 
chemical industry in this country, the 
preparation of synthetic rubber-like 
materials, the research done at Searles 
Lake on potash, the separation of 
iodine’ from the brines and bitterns 
of California, the separation of bro- 
mine from sea water, the expansion 
of the paper pulp industry into the 
South, all of these are examples, with 
the result that we escape pressure 
which otherwise might be brought to 
bear upon us in matters of important 
raw materials ~ 


Mr. d’Arcambal 


A. H. d’Arcambal, in the next 20 
minutes, cited numerous examples 
that this country’s annual expenditure 


Dr. Furnas 
Speaking next on the program Dr. 
Furnas made a prediction on the state 
of the world affairs a century hence, 





A “high point” in a head table dis- 
cussion between Wm. H. Putnam 
and A. H. d’Arcambal. 
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asserting, in part: “The pace of the 
advance in the present generation is 
nothing less than terrific . . . It 
is not a case of take it or leave it. 
We live in a highly competitive world 
and it is a case of advance or die. 
We have not the slightest reason to 
believe that we are reaching the sum- 
a 

“The next hundred years will bring 
many things—not so many things 
that are essentially new, but great 
improvements on what we have. 

In the field of purely mechanical 
operations, which play such a large 
part in the industrial life of New 
England, it is easy to perceive the 
trend toward the use of more and 
more mechanical and electrical devices 
to replace human hands and eyes. I 
do not believe that it is a particularly 
bold prediction to say that the pro- 
ductivity per man in the mechanical 
industries a century hence will be 
many fold what it is today. 

“Clever mechanical gadgets and 
sensitive photoelectric cells or eyes can 
and will perform most of the routine 
tasks of industrial production, per- 
form them faster, more efficiently, 
and in many cases, better. This of 
course brings up great social and eco- 
nomic problems, but I don’t think 
the problems will stop the trend. 

“If we will frankly admit the pres- 
ence and difficulty of technological 
unemployment, instead of foolishly 
trying to deny its existence, we'll be 
able to adjust affairs to the new regime 
which will call for the distribution of 
a relatively large purchasing power 
in return for the expenditure of rel- 
atively small human effort.” 


Dr. Hale 


Launching dramatically into his 
informal talk, Dr. Hale said: ‘This 
is a new age, not the Machine Age 
but the Chemical Age. Industrialists 
haven’t sense enough to come in out 
of the rain in their resistance to prog- 
ress in the field of organic chemistry, 
the substitution of synthetic materials 
and substances for the new natural 
ones used now. 

“The three great outlets for unused 
farm land and agricultural labor are 
in cellulose, vegetable oils and fats, 
and in the ethyl alcohol field . . .” 

Dr. Hale pointed out that in 1850 
a farmer could feed himself and one 
other man by his own work on the 
farm. “Now,” he said, “with all the 
improvements in implements, a farmer 
can feed ten men, and consequently 
there is agricultural unemployment. 





Also there is industrial unemployment 
because industry cuts its costs 5 per 
cent a year. This saving strikes 
chiefly at labor, thus giving rise to 
technological unemployment. These 
unemployed rapidly become unem- 
ployable. There are some 12,000,000 
men out of employment and some 18,- 
000,000 on the dole.” 

With 18 million on the dole and 
with all the money that Wsahington 
has spent, which “hasn’t put a single 
soul back to work,” our only hope 
for national prosperity lies in Chem- 
urgy, the organic chemical industry. 
Dr. Hale chraged that industrialists, 
knowing their present products to be 
outmoded, are blocking expansion in 
this line because of their greed. 

As an example of what can be 
done, Dr. Hale pointed out that the 
three great outlets for unused farm 
land and agricultural labor were in 
cellulose, vegetable oils and fats, and 
in the ethyl alcohol field. The biggest 
and the quickest field is the latter. 
He advised substitution of 10 per- 
cent ethyl alcohol in gasoline, mak- 
ing a total of 2 billion gallons annu- 











































internal combustion and steam engine, 
much more efficient that a gasoline 
motor which is “inefficient and stinks 
to the high heavens anyway.” 

“Mussolini did it,”’ he cried; ‘“Amer- 
icans are so rotten at the core they 
let the Italians do it. General Italo 
Balbo flew here on it.” 

“Such an engine,” Dr. Hale said, 
“the size of a shoe box, would give 
more power than any of the big, 
modern automobile engines. Twenty- 
one other countries are going ahead 
in this field and only the United States 
and China lag.” 

Warning that natural resources are 
dwindling and that each nation must 
make itself self-sufficient by chemurgy, 
artificial fibers, nitrates, fuel and 
power, he pictured a new order of 
things, the day when food would be 
delivered free at the door, only a by- 
product of the chemurgical processes. 

“The greatest lesson of the World 
War was that nations must be self- 
sufficient and that if Germany had 
not been able through fixation of ni- 
trogen, to make ammonia, she could 
not have carried on the war.” Dr. 


ANOTHER view of head table (right to left): Dr. William J. Hale, 
Research Consultant, Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan (No. 
4 speaker); J. Carleton Ward, Jr., Asst. General Manager, United Air- 
craft Corporation, East Hartford (Toastmaster); Dr. Harrison E. Howe, 
Editor, Washington, D. C. (No. 1 speaker); William J. Haynes, Pub- 
lisher, ‘‘Chemical Industries,” New Haven; Professor C. C. Furnas, 
Yale University, New Haven (No. 3 speaker); Dr. Charles T. La- 
Moure, Supt. Mansfield State Training School and Hospital, Mansfield. 


ally. This, he said, would put 1,500,- 
000 men to work immediately, use 
30 million acres of land and cost 
$300,000,000. 

Substitution of 20 percent ethyl al- 
cohol would give employment to 3,- 
000,000 men in the new industry, 
and 40 percent would contribute 6,- 
000,000 jobs. If as much as 30 per- 
cent ethyl alcohol is substituted in 
gasoline the result is a combination 
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Hale also pictured a time when there 
would be only four or five great na- 
tions left on earth. Germany’s swal- 
lowing of Austria, he said, was an 
indication. “It’s the way the Lord in- 
tended that all nations form a big 
whole, self-sufficient and able to give 
work to all.” 

“Germany, Italy and Japan are be- 
coming more unconquerable while we 
become more conquerable every day.” 





As an indication of the humorous 
punches injected at many points 
throughout Dr. Hale’s speech, the 
following is illustrative. Speaking on 
export trade, Dr. Hale said that 99 
percent of many things, fabrics, etc., 
exported and imported only contained 
the same elements found in air and 
“who is crazy enough to go carrying 
air all over the place?” 

He predicted the discovery of syn- 
thetic rubber and the commercializa- 
tion of the process in Germany re- 
cently would force Great Britain into 
giving Hitler a colony. That, he said, 
is the secret of the Berlin-London 
rapprochement. 


Research Exhibits. 


Warming the atmosphere toward the 
subject of research a few days before 
and three days after the Conference 
were 24 exhibits of Connecticut prod- 
ucts displayed effectively in the Hotel 
Bond lobby on the morning of May 
19 through May 23. These exhibits 
demonstrated to the general public 
and to those who attended the con- 
ference, many benefits of research as 
practically applied by the exhibitors. 
Brief descriptions of the exhibits fol- 
low: 

Raybestos Division, Raybestos- 
Manhattan Inc., Bridgeport. This 
exhibit showed in a glass case a num- 
ber of clutch facings and PG (Prov- 
ing Ground) brake linings developed 
over the years, and on an easel atop 
the case the various stages of manu- 
facture. A large dealer display cabi- 
net showed how clutch facings and 
PG sets were merchandised. 

The Corley Company of New 
Britain, Connecticut. On a dis- 
play board and table were shown a 
wide variety of Corley octagonal pipe 
unions, demonstrating how research 
in recent years has developed new 
types of pipe fittings, and incidentally 
the Corley Company itself—a new- 
comer to Connecticut. 

The J. M. Ney Company, Hart- 
ford. In one compact illuminated 
glass case were shown gold, silver and 
platinum alloys of various shapes in- 
cluding wire, and the actual applica- 
tion of these alloys in dentures. 

The Wiremold Company, Hart- 
ford. On a table and background 
display were shown various develop- 
ments of Wiremold which have per- 
mitted revolutionary changes in 
methods of electric wiring. 

Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain. In a step-up, table type ex- 
hibit were shown various types of 


bearings for various uses developed by 
Fafnir. 

Malleable Iron Fittings Com- 
pany, oil burner division, Bran- 
ford. A development of the Bran- 
ford oil burner for industrial use was 
shown by means of models 1924, 1926, 
1930, 1937 and 1938. 

The E. Ingraham Company, 
Bristol. On a flat table display were 
exhibited old and new style watches 
and clocks and radio cabinets. Com- 
parison of prices and the number of 
parts used was made in the case of 
the clock section of the display. A 
new tone chamber was featured versus 
the old type radio cabinet grill in 
the radio cabinet section of the dis- 
play. 

Sessions Foundry Company, Bris- 
tol. Side by side on a table were 
shown old style castings by compari- 
son with the new style developed by 
the Company during the past three 
years, which require little or no ma- 
chining operations. 

The Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford. This display demonstrated 
effectively by means of samples how 
the use of patented “Steelgript” in 


brushes has contributed to greater 
household and industrial utility. 
Royal Typewriter Company, 


Hartford. By means of photographs 
of the factory, outside and in, and 
products from 1908 to 1938 and by 
comparison of employment and pur- 
chases as between early days and now, 
the important part played by research 
and development was effectively 
shown. 

Waterbury Battery Company, 
Waterbury. The progress of battery 
building art in the early days up to 
the latest 1938 development of the 
high amperage cell and the Waterbury 
Telecell, a hermetically sealed unit 
which was used by Admiral Byrd in 
his-Antarctic Expedition, was demon- 
strated by actual models. 

Underwood-Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, Hartford. By means of back 
and side panels and a table display 
was shown a “parade of progress” with 
pictures from Stone Age to the mod- 
ern method of writing by the modern 
Underwood typewriter. Also pictures 
of various research tools used in the 
company’s research laboratory at 
Hartford were shown. New type- 
writers and one old adding machine 
completed the exhibit. 

Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waterbury. This display con- 
sisted of a number of the company’s 
varied line of products produced for 
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other concerns, such as flashlights, 
light fixtures, cosmetic containers, 
some of which were finished in their 
recently developed high “Y” lacquer. 
Also explained in exhibit was the 
company’s recent development of “‘Ad- 
nic,” a thermostatic metal which, 
when used in a bellows, increases the 
life of the item from 250,000 axis to 
5,000,000 operations. 

The Union Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New Britain. This exhibit 
shows the company’s recently devel- 
oped Universal Joint Suspension of a 
Monorail track and approximately a 
dozen types and sizes of chucks devel- 
oped within recent years. 

Bankers Protection Company, 
Division of Ensign-Bickford Com- 
pany, Simsbury. By means of pic- 
tures shown on a screen, illustrative 
literature and posters, the exhibit 
showed how the company’s “Trace- 
alarm Messenger Bag,” a comparatively 
recent research development, affords 
protection against loss of money or 
valuable papers. 

The Bristol Company, Water- 
bury. Photographs and drawings, 
instruments and explanatory cards 
mounted on a black wooden panel, 
illustrated the part research has played 
in developing automatic control in- 
struments to replace those formerly 
controlled by manual operation of 
valves. 

Robertson Paper Box Company, 
Montville. The exhibit made up of 
a number of representative lines of 
boxes developed for several important 
industries, called attention by explan- 
atory cards to the development in 
ideas of packaging which has taken 
place during recent years, and which 
the company has been instrumental in 
developing. In a separate illuminated 
unit was shown packaging for sheets 
and pillow cases developed by the 
company for Fruit-of-the-Loom, Inc. 

Silex Company, Hartford. 
Showed old alcoholic model Silex of 
1920 vintage (glass coffee maker) 
and later types of 1930, 1934, 1937 
and 1938 vintages—all research de- 
velopments. 

Dictaphone Corporation, Bridge- 
port. Contrasted with the old orig- 
inal Bell and Taintor model dicta- 
phone of 1881 with some half dozen 
modern style Dictaphone dictating and 
transcribing machines. 

Postage Meter Company, Stam- 
ford. The story of the development 
of metered mail machines from 1920 
up to the present was told in word 

(Continued on page 27) 








Death of Robert O. Clark. Robert 
O. Clark, 77, Berlin brick manufac- 
turer for 37 years and former Repub- 
lican legislator in that town, died at 
his home in East Berlin on May 9. 

Mr. Clark was at one time member 
of the Republican Town Committee 
and served on various town boards and 
commissions. He was also a director 
of the Hartford County Y. M. C. A. 
and held an honorary membership in 
the New Britain Rotary Club. He was 
a member of the Washington Lodge, 
F. & A. M. 


He leaves his wife, Etta Clark; a 
son, Harold R. Clark who was asso- 
ciated with him in the manufacture 
of brick; a daughter, Mrs. James Mac- 
Pherson; and a sister, Miss Florence 
Clark, all of East Berlin. 


The funeral was held Wednesday, 
May 11, from his home and _ burial 
was made in Wilcox Cemetery, Berlin. 
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Hartford Starts Recovery Drive. 
A Mobilization for Business Action 
under the leadership of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce, started a six 
weeks’ drive on the morning of May 
16. Clayton R. Burt, president of 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company agreed 
te serve as chairman of the move- 
ment and Mayor Spellacy as honorary 
chairman. In accepting the post as 
chairman, Mr. Burt said “‘several days 
ago in Washington, 16 of the coun- 
try’s most prominent business men re- 
quested communities throughout the 
country to do their part in stimulat- 
ing business for recovery. Hartford is 
to be one of the first cities to em- 
bark on such a program and we hope 
that other communities throughout 
the nation as well will follow our ex- 
ample and provide a stimulation for 


Let Us 


- + on your folding paper boxes and display 
cartons. In our box factory and adjoining paper 
board mill are housed up-to-the-minute equipment 
for producing first-class work, economically 
and on time. 


And 


NEWS FORUM 


consumer buying of all types which 
will start the wheels of industry mov- 
ing again.” 

The drive, already well under way, 
is composed of a series of business 
clinics being held at the Bond Hotel 
at which numerous leaders of the com- 
munity have been invited to air their 
views as to what types of action will 
be required in order to make worth- 
while strides towards recovery in 
Hartford. 

E. Kent Hubbard, president of the 
Association, was one of the early 
speakers on this program. 
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Congressmen Inspect P & W Air- 
craft Plant. Ten members of the 
House Military Affairs Committee who 
visited Hartford and New Haven over 





the week-end of May 14 to inspect 
the Army air force concentration at 
those places also inspected the Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft plant in East 
Hartford. 

They traveled both ways between 
Washington and Hartford by Army 
airplanes. Representative Smith of 
Waterbury, member of the Military 
Affairs subcommittee on aviation, ac- 
companied the group, entertaining 
them in Waterbury, Saturday eve- 
ning, May 14. 
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if you are looking for new 
ideas to improve your packaging, you’ve 
come to the right place-when you invite 
a Robertson representative to call. 


Broad Brook Unemployed Build 
Town Playground. Mill hands at 
the Broad Brook Company, Broad 
Brook, Connecticut, many of whom 
have not been steadily employed since 
December, were recently employed by 
the company to build a playground on 
Depot Street in that town and to re- 
paint and repair many of the com- 
pany’s buildings as well as the workers’ 
homes. 

The playground was officially opened 
Monday, May 9 at 5 p. m., when of- 
ficials of the company’s New York 
office as well as town officials, local 
clergymen and parents attended. The 
playgrounds are equipped with swings, 
slides, see-saws and other recreational 
facilities, and will be made available 
to all children in the village. 
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Ingraham Attacks Swiss Watch 
Pact. Speaking before a group of 
Bristol merchants on May 4, Edward 
Ingraham, president of the E. Ingra- 
ham Company said: 

“Uncle Sam made a very bad recip- 
rocal bargain with Switzerland . 
Every Swiss watch sold in the United 
States replaces a watch made by Amer- 
ican workmen and we feel that this 
enormous increase is the greatest fac- 
tor in causing unemployment in the 
watch industry in Bristol. Of the 
movements imported from Switzer- 
land since 1937, over 1,200,000 con- 
tained seven jewels or fewer which 
we feel are directly competitive with 
the watches made here in Bristol. . . . 
It should be noted that approximately 
40 percent of exports from Switzer- 
land to the United States consists of 
watches, and that practically 80 per- 
cent of the entire gain of all Swiss 
watch imports to all countries has 
come in the exporting of watches to 









the United States. In other words, the 
gain is practically entirely at the ex- 
pense of the American watch indus- 
try, which also means at the expense 
of those employed in the American 
watch industry.” 

In contrast with the recent condi- 
tions the United States made a recip- 
rocal trade treaty with Switzerland in 
the spring of 1936, Mr. Ingraham 
added to the fact that even in the 
depression of the early 1930s, his 
company’s watch department em- 
ployees worked full time, whereas, at 
present, production has been cut to 
about 20 percent of the depression 
level because of lack of orders. 


xk 


Lee Company Gets Contract. 
Following lengthy negotiations, con- 
tracts were recently awarded to the 
Wilson H. Lee Company of Orange, 
for the printing of 13 monthly trade 
publications. 

The result of the increased business, 
according to John R. Demarest, pres- 
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ident of the company, will be the re- 
hiring of some 25 employees who had 
been temporarily laid off, together 
with the employment of a_ few 
new men. 

Included in the list of publications 
to be printed under the contracts are: 
School Executive, Rebuilt Equipment 
Age, Beauty Trades Review, Mechan- 
ical Models, six chain store periodicals 
and three exporting magazines. 
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P. & W. Hold Joint Display with 
B. & L. The Pratt & Whitney Man- 
ufacturing Company and the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, 
New York, held a joint display of 
optical aids in the metal-working in- 
dustry, as well as showing a complete 
line of gauging equipment, from 
Wednesday, May 4, through Saturday, 
May 7, at the plant of the Pratt and 
Whitney Company, Div. Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond, in Hartford. 

Featuring the exhibit were electric 
gauges that measure within a few mil- 


lionths of an inch, together with mea- 
suring machines, precision gauge 
blocks, chrome plated gauges and ap- 
paratus, and _ optical equipment. 
Among the items exhibited was a 
Bausch & Lomb contour projector, a 
huge apparatus for aligning small 
parts, for control work and inspec- 
tion. B. & L. also showed microscopic 
instruments capable of magnifying an 
object from 3 to 10,000 times, one 
of which enables a scientist to analyze 
the crystal structures of metals. 
Pratt & Whitney featured the “in- 
ternational cornerstone of accuracy 
and _interchangeability”’ — precision 
gage blocks, which are built so accu- 
rate that one degree change in temper- 
ature throws them out of their accu- 
racy up to five millionths of an inch. 
These gage blocks are so perfectly 
made that when pressed together all 
the air is forced from between them, 
and a force of 300 pounds is needed 
to separate them at sea level. 
Lectures on the equipment on dis- 
play and manufacturing problems 
were delivered each afternoon at 2:30 
by engineers of the two companies. 


x* 


Camps Do Big Business. Camps and 
hideaway vacation retreats of Middle- 
sex County, Connecticut, are said to 
be doing a gross business of $1,000,- 
000 annually, according to Thomas 
C. Perkins, executive secretary of the 
State Publicity Commission. 

A certain camp, it was pointed out, 
has an intake of around $100,000 a 
year. Starting from humble beginning 
some ten to twelve years or more ago, 
its astonishing success is said to be 
built around the idea of a “table 
dhote” vacation, which embraces ev- 
erything from food and lodging to 
hikes and horses, fishing and flirting, 
swimming, sun baths and tennis. 

The great majority of the camp’s 
visitors are said to come from outside 
of Connecticut, spending anywhere 
from one week to a month partak- 
ing of the enjoyment of a bountiful 
nature of any or all portions of the 
vacation menu provided by the camp 
owners. 

xx*«* 


Syncro-Flame Moves to Williman- 
tic. Syncro-Flame Burner Corpora- 
tion of Hartford moved its factory 
operations on May 1 to a larger and 
lighter plant with better facilities for 
manufacturing and testing of its 
products, at 57 North Street, Willi- 
mantic, Connecticut. The company’s 
new quarters are located on the ground 
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floor where facilities necessary for the 
manufacturing of the company’s oil 
burner products are available. 

Officers of Syncro-Flame Burner 
Corporation are: E. A. Teplow, Treas- 
urer and General Manager; A. J. Gil- 
bert, President and Superintendent; 
M. Edwards, Secretary and P. D. de la 
Hunta, Sales Manager. 


x xe 


New Products at Stanley’s. In a 
never-ending stream of new tool items, 
The Stanley Tool Division of the Stan- 
ley Rule and Level, New Britain, re- 
cently announced its No. 1017 Instru- 
ment Screw Driver and an attractive 
new Pull for kitchen cabinets. 

The 1017 Instrument Screw Driver 
has a tip which is said to be “just 
right” for tightening or loosening 
screws on fishing reels, sewing ma- 
chines, eye glass frames, small record- 
ing and dial instruments, and many 
other similar items. This blade is of 
tempered steel and the handle made of 
“Stanloid,” one of the toughest non- 
metallic substances known. 

The new Pull for kitchen cabinets 
is finished in chromium and has a slot 
in its face which takes a strip of col- 
ored Viscaloid, which can be selected 
by the purchaser to harmonize with 
the color scheme of any kitchen. 
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Seth Thomas Sets Up Safety Rec- 
ord. The Seth Thomas Clock, Thom- 
aston, Connecticut, a division of Gen- 
eral Time Instruments Corporation 
reached the phenomenal safety record 
in the week ending May 14 with 708,- 
788 no-lost-time accident hours, 
breaking all known safety records for 
the company. 

Credit for this new safety record, 
according to J. Dwight Perley, per- 
sonnel manager of Seth Thomas 
Clocks, is chiefly due to each individ- 
ual employee. The management is rec- 
ognizing this employee cooperation by 
a system of bonuses. Much credit is 
also due, Mr. Perley points out, to the 
work of safety committees, which 
have been preaching and demonstrat- 
ing fundamental principles of safety. 

The all-time high safety record is 
particularly appropriate this year dur- 
ing the company’s celebration of 125 
years of continuous operation and as 
a contribution to the Silver Jubilee 
Anniversary of the National Safety 


Council. 
xk 


Death of Dictaphone Official. 
James Laurence McIntosh, vice presi- 








dent of the Dictaphone Corporation, 
fell from a window of his office on 
the seventh floor of the Graybar 
Building, New York, to his death on 
the roof of a two-story extension of 
the building on Depew Place, New 
York, on May 10. Mr. McIntosh, for- 
merly secretary, treasurer and presi- 
dent of the Dictaphone Corporation, 
was about 45 years of age. About 18 
months ago he suffered a nervous 
breakdown, and during his absence, di- 
rectors of the company elected Mr. 
Merrill B. Sands president. Mr. Mc- 
Intosh was made vice president upon 
his return to Dictaphone. 

Born in Scotland, Mr. McIntosh 
came to the United States in 1914 
where he studied two years at the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance of New York University. 
During the world war he served in 
the Canadian Flying Corps for 18 
months, but after the war he became 
an American citizen, going to work 
for the Dictaphone Corporation dur- 
ing the year of its inception, or in 
1923. 

He was a member of the Office 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Institute; 
the University Club of Bridgeport, 
Conn.; the Controllers’ Institute of 
America, the American Management 
Association, the National Federation 
of Sales Executives, the National Of- 
fice Management Association and the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. 

He lived at 61 Carleton Avenue, 
Larchmont, New York, and is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Cora Mc- 
Intosh, 

xk * 


Death of E. S. Davis. Ernest Still- 
man Davis, 61, president and treas- 
urer of the Rogers & Hubbard Com- 
pany, fertilizer manufacturing com- 
pany of Portland, Conn., died sud- 
denly Monday afternoon, May 16, at 
his home, 398 Main Street, Portland, 
Connecticut. Mr. Davis, who had been 
associated with the company for 
many years, was also a bank director 
and prominently identified in frater- 
nal organizations. 

The death of Mr. Davis came as 
the third severe blow to the Rogers 
and Hubbard Company which has lost 
in a period of less than nine months, 
its former president and chief devel- 
oper, F. Perry Hubbard and its main 
plant through destruction by fire. 
The burning of the plant and Mr. 
Hubbard’s death came on the same 
day or September 2, 1937. The com- 
plete story of the company was a fea- 


ture article in the March issue of 
CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY. 
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F. S. Chase Retires From Active 
Service. Frederick §. Chase, for more 
than half a century an executive of 
the Chase Companies, Inc., and its 
president since 1918, announced on 
May 17, his retirement as active head 
of the companies. However, he will 
retain his title as president, indicative 
of the fact that he will maintain a 
continued interest in affairs of the 
company even though he relinquishes 
the heavy responsibilities entailed as 
active head of the company. 
Charles E. Hart, former secretary 
and vice president, was elected execu- 
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tive vice president in charge of the 
companies’ operations. Succeeding 
Mr. Hart as secretary is Seymour Jack- 
son of New York, formerly assistant 
secretary. His office will be moved 
from New York to Waterbury. 

Mr. Chase became president of the 
company following the death of his 
brother, Henry, in 1918. His contri- 
bution and that of other members of 
the Chase family to Connecticut in- 
dustry has been great. He has been 
for many years one of the state’s lead- 
ing industrialists. He has served as an 
Association director in the past and 
as chairman of several of its commit- 
tees as well as being identified with 
other organization activities both state 
and civic. 
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Mr. Hart, a native of New Britain, 
came with the company first in 1924 
as general counsel after resigning as 
corporation counsel for the city of 
Waterbury. 

Both Mr. Chase and Mr. Hart are 
graduates of Yale. 
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Bissell Made Treasurer of G.O.P. 
Republican State Chairman Benjamin 
E. Harwood announced on May 11 
the appointment of State Representa- 
tive Charles S. Bissell of Suffield as 
treasurer of the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee. The appointment of 
a treasurer, an office which the late 
J. Henry Roraback held, together with 
the party chairmanship, completes the 
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organization of the party for a cam- 
paign to raise funds for the election. 
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Underwood Profit Declines. Under- 
derwood-Elliott-Fisher Company re- 
ports for the quarter ending March 
31 consolidated net income of $557,- 
440 after depreciation and federal in- 
come taxes, equal to 76 cents a share. 
This compares with net income of 
$1,405,432 or $1.92 a share in the 
same quarter of 1937. 


x**e 


Army Promotion for Scovill Exec- 
utive. Colonel Bennet Bronson of 
Waterbury, vice president of the Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Company, was 





made a full colonel, Quartermaster 
Reserve, April 1, and was honored by 
fellow officers of the 401st Quarter- 
master’s Regiment at a dinner at the 
Hotel Garde, Hartford, Wednesday 
evening, May 4. 
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Palmer Brothers Shows Large Loss. 
Palmer Brothers Company of New 
London, reports a net loss after depre- 
ciation, taxes and charges of $118,- 
161, compared with a profit of $36,- 
105 for 1936. 

Sales volume in 1937 was about 
the same as in 1936. For the first time 
in the history of the company, the 
plant was closed in September, 1937. 
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International Silver Shows Loss. 
The International Silver Company and 
its Canadian subsidiary recently re- 
ported an estimated net loss of $121,- 
866.21 after depreciation and taxes, 
for the first quarter of the year end- 
ing March 31, 1938. This compares 
with a net income of $163,728.10 for 
the same period last year and a net 
loss of $169,728.06 for the similar pe- 
riod, ending March 1, 1936. 
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Purtell Made President of Supply 
Association. William A. Purtell, 
president of the Holo-Krome Screw 
Corporation, and president-treasurer of 
Billings & Spencer C>mpany, was 
elected president of the American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation on May 12. The election took 
place in Pittsburgh, Pa., where the 
joint convention of the National Sup- 
ply and Machinery Distributors’ As- 
sociation, the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Distributors’ Association 
and the American Supply and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association, 
was held. 
x*«k 


Aspinook Corporation Lists Bond 
and Stock Issues. The Aspinook 
Corporation, Jewett City textile pro- 
cessing company, has just filed a reg- 
istration statement with the SEC cov- 
ering $150,000 of first mortgage 6 
percent bonds and 30,000 shares no 
par value common stock. 

Both the bonds and common stocks 
are to be issued to the predecessor 
corporation and to be offered publicly 
through Aspinook Corporation. The 
proceeds will be distributed among 
stockholders of the predecessor con- 
cern. The securities will be offered in 


units of 20 common shares together 
with $100 face value of the bonds. 
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Hook Asks West for Cooperation. 
In an address before the Des Moines 
Chamber of Commerce, Des Moines, 
Iowa, his native state, President James 
W. Hook of the New England Coun- 
cil pleaded for mutual understanding 
and cooperation between New Eng- 
land and the agricultural midwest, on 
May 5. 

He pointed out to the Chamber 
group that because agriculture and 
industry have similar problems, “in- 
dustry cannot succeed in this country 
on a large scale without a prosperous 
agriculture; nor can agriculture suc- 
ceed if industry is in a chronic state 
of depression.” 

x kk 


Grace Succeeds Butterfield. Dr. 
Alonzo G. Grace, 41-year-old Uni- 
versity of Rochester professor, was 
named Connecticut commissioner of 
education on Wednesday, May 4, to 


succeed Dr. Ernest W. Butterfield. 
Dr. Grace, who is now conducting an 
educational survey for the State Plan- 
ning Board of the State of Washing- 
ton, is expected to come to Connecti- 
cut in July. Dr. Butterfield will re- 
main on the job until Dr. Grace has 
taken over the work. 

A native of Minnesota, the new 
commissioner received his bachelor of 
arts degree and master of arts degree 
from the University of Minnesota, 
and his doctor of philosophy degree 
from Western Reserve University. He 
then served for three years as a teacher 
and supervisor fin rural schools of 
North and South Dakota, held super- 
visory positions in the Cleveland City 
Schools, and joined the University of 
Rochester faculty as a specialist on 
public school administration eight 
years ago. 

He has been on leave from the 
University of Rochester while con- 
ducting the Washington survey and 
acting as consultant at the same time 
for a school survey in New Orleans. 
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MERIDEN BANQUET 


(Continued from page 9) 


as pastor of Meriden’s First Congre- 
gational Church. Main speaker was 
Dr. Samuel Grafflin, who fifty years 
ago started his work career as first 
mate on a cattle-boat and ever since 
has been working either among or 
for industrial men, keeping at 65 to 
a schedule which would wear out most 
young men of thirty. Not entirely in 
line, however, was the presence of 
Meriden’s “boy mayor”—Francis R. 
Danaher, perennial director of “Y” 
campaigns, with years of service as 
a judge already in back of him at 
the age of thirty-three. 

Quick to recognize the harmony of 
this event with the national Legion 
campaign to emphasize the commu- 
nity’s obligation to the man _ over 
forty, the state department of the 
American Legion sent state com- 
mander James A. Weir of Stamford 
to cite this impressive gathering as one 
instance of how public attention can 
be brought by the community to the 
value of the man in his experienced 
years. For this reason too, the state 
Legion had a real share in arranging 
to broadcast throughout the state 
most of the evening’s program through 
Hartford’s station WTHT, while 
Waterbury’s WBRY carried the com- 
plete preliminary program. 

With the local manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation and the Foremen’s Club co- 
operating to promote the event to 
success, no small amount of detail was 
involved, first, in seeing that no one 
was omitted who should have received 
an invitation, and second, to see that 
the dinner itself was one long to be 
remembered. The Y. M. C. A., of 
which the head of the Manufacturers’ 
Association Albert W. Savage is also 
president, was both host, promoter and 
caterer. One hundred volunteers, sixty 
of them girls of the Junior Auxiliary, 
served the dinner in three ““Y” halls 
with such celerity that every prelim- 
inary was easily cleared in time to get 
everyone into the central gym for the 
broadcast events. 

Guests at the head table, all of 
whom were the longest service em- 
ployees in their industry, were: Charles 
E. Chapman (66 years—1872), Bradley 
& Hubbard Mfg. Co.; Louis Mink- 
witz (47 years—1891), Conn. Light & 
Power Co.; Charles H. Cuno (26 years 
-1912), Cuno Engineering Corp.; 
Henry Beauchemin (44 years—1894), 





Curtiss-Way Co.; Marcus B. King (35 
years—1903), Horton Printing Co.; 


Charles C. Hull (30 years—1908), 
Hull Printing Co.; George H. Yea- 
mans (61 years—1877), I. S. Co. Gen- 
eral Office; George E. Smith (43 years 
-1895), Factory D; B. B. Collyer (64 
years-1874), Factory E; Carleton 
Mandeville (55 years—1883), Factory 
H; William Keenan (57 years—1881), 
Factory N; Willard Gay (35 years— 
1908), Factory R; A. A. Parrett (49 
years—1889), Factory R; Fred Graser 
(57 years—1881), Factory L; James 
Tully (40 years-1898), Factory M; 
Albert H. Graham (54 years—1884), 
Factory P; Richard Dossin (45 years— 
1893), Journal Press; Frank E. Sands 
(52 years-1886), Journal Publishing 
Co.; Louis Scranton (43 years—1895), 
The Kelsey Co.; James Loeffler (58 
years-1880), Manning Bowman & 
Co.; Edward Johnson (43  years— 
1895), Meriden Gravure Co.; George 
Rebstock (62 years—1876), Miller 
Co.; Frank Tappert (39 years—1899), 
Napier Co.; C. M. Gearing (33 years— 
1905), New Departure Mfg. Co.; 
James McCall (51  years—1887), 
Charles Parker Co.; Christopher Glas- 
nap (40 years—1898), Republican 
Publishing Co.; Edw. Tredennick (34 
years—1904), Tredennick Paint Mfg. 
Co.; Thomas Taylor (52 years—1886), 
H. L. Judd Co.; Louis Page (61 years 
-1877), R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co.; 
Conrad Hauenstein (45 years—1893), 
Wallingford Co. 


Factories which took part in the 
event were: Factories over twenty- 
five years old: Air Device Corporation, 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., 
The Connecticut Light & Power Co., 
The Cuno Engineering Corp., The 
Curtiss-Way Co., Inc., Horton Print- 
ing Co., The Hull Printing Co., Inc., 
International Silver Co., The Journal 
Press, The Journal Publishing Co., 
H. L. Judd Co., The Kelsey Co., Man- 
ning Bowman & Co., The Meriden 
Gravure Co., The Miller Co., The 
Napier Co., W. J. Packer Mfg. Co., 
The Charles Parker Co., The Republi- 
can Publishing Co., The Silver City 
Glass Co., Inc., The Southington 
Hardware Co., The Tredennick Paint 
Mfg. Co., R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 
Co., The Wallingford Co. 

Factories less than twenty-five years 
old: The Ellmore Silver Co., Inc., 
General Electric Company, New De- 
parture Mfg. Co., The Packer Ma- 
chine Co., The Rockwell Silver Co., 
J. R. Sexton Co., Shaw Paper Box Co., 
The Wallingford Steel Co., Wolf’s 
New Process Abrasive Wheel, Inc. 
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YOUR TRAFFIC MOVES 
ON TIME AND RIGHT 
WHEN YOU SHIP IT VIA 


GULF CARLOADING CO. 


TO POINTS IN 
LOUISIANA — MISSISSIPPI — 
TEXAS — ARIZONA — 
NEW MEXICO — 
OKLAHOMA 


WEDNESDAY AND 
SATURDAY SAILINGS 


Through Rates in Connection 
With Principal Truck Lines 


GULF CARLOADING CO. Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS FREIGHT 
DIST. CO., Inc. 


A. D. Boone, President 
111 King St. New York City 







We offer: 


GREEN OLIVE OIL SOAP 
Highest quality 


METAL WORKERS’ SOAP 


Where non-tarnishing of metals 














is sought 


TOILET SOAPS IN CAKES 


For factory use 


LIQUID SOAP FOR DIS- 
PENSING SYSTEMS 





We also supply an inexpensive 
but pure soap, solid in barrels, 


for general factory use. 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 





SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


DAN R. CAMPBELL 


Distributor 


Fire and Safety Appliances 
and 
Dugas Dry Compound Apparatus 


Stamford Tel. 3-4162 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven ~~ Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 


WORKS, INC. 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 
ENGRAVERS 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 
CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 
342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 
Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


433 Chapel St. New Haven 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





WOODWORK 

C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 

Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 

287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 
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INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 


Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 


APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 
Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 


Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York —_ Boston 


McCARTHY 
FREIGHT SYSTEM 
An outstanding motor freight 
service in New England 
General Offices Taunton, Mass. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 
Service 


New York Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Factory Records to Insure Sim- 
plicity, Economy and _ Results. 
The records adequate for one com- 
pany may be inadequate for another, 
or vice versa, and no_ prescribed 
method can be laid down to fit the 
needs of all. Time also changes 
methods and requirements as to the 
amount of detail wanted and the trend 
of demand for it seems to travel in 
cycles. 


Factory records frequently are given 
too little consideration and often are 
originated by clerks of second rate 
ability with little or no knowledge of 
accounting. Since a large portion of 
the operating expense of a plant is 
accounted for through some form of 
record originating in the factory, 
careful consideration should be given 
to the source of, and the personnel who 
originate these factory records. In the 
final analysis the information con- 
tained in the general ledger is no bet- 
ter than the record obtained from the 
original time ticket or material requi- 
sitions, etc. 


Adequate records may be set up to 
secure fundamental information for 
accounting and control, but invari- 
ably they will be found lacking for 
special analysis that is wanted. Many 
times supplemental records are set up 
for some special purpose but through 
neglect are carried on long after the 
need for them has passed. For this rea- 
son it is well to periodically look over 
and analyze the records and reports 
that are being compiled and the use 
that is made of them. 


Factory records and reports re- 
quired to complete the account- 
ing structure and provide necessary 
information for analysis and control 
must of necessity be as simple as possi- 
ble; for, in addition to the monthly 
accounting reports, a daily manufac- 
turing expense statement for reflect- 
ing the previous day’s operations is 
desirable. This same report is also use- 
ful if made up departmentally, for 
plant control. It is a report of the 
day’s actual expense by major account 
classification measured against the 
standard allowed expense. 








Employees’ Time Tickets. One of 
the most important forms of factory 
record and one to which many times 
too little attention is given is the em- 
ployee’s time ticket. By it is recorded 
and distributed a large portion of a 
plant’s operating expenses. Inventory 
accounts and plant accounts are 
affected and it has a direct bearing on 
plant valuation, inventory control and 
correct statement of profits. Time- 
keeping should be under the control 
of the accounting department and not 
under departmental foremen. The time 
clerk should have some knowledge of 
the accounting system and be able to 
tell whether his record is an honest 
statement of fact. 

Although a standard system of 
time-keeping for the entire plant 
would be ideal, for practical operation 
it must be adapted to fit the individual 
problem of a given department. That 
which fits in one department may not 
be economical or suitable in another 
and that which fits the day shift may 
not be the method to use for the 
night shift in order to get the best 
and quickest results. Job Time 
Recording Clocks wherever possible 
for recording job starting and stopping 
time on the individual time ticket are 
desirable. As changes are made the job 
completed as well as the new job 
started is reported to the time clerk, 
through notification from the des- 
patcher, either written or oral. 

In this way a check is made on the 
accuracy of the information reported 
at the source and any failure to record 
a job change is caught immediately. 

As soon as the labor distributions 
have been completed for the produc- 
tive departments each day, a sum- 
mary is made departmentally of the 
day’s productive labor. From it the 
day’s Standard Variable expense is 
computed, and after all sources of ex- 
pense have been cleared a summary run 
is made of the day’s actual expense 
by major account classification. This 
is used to complete the daily plant re- 
port, comparison being made between 
the actual variable and standard vari- 
able for the computation of the day’s 
gain or loss. 
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N.A.C.A. Convention. Control of 
industrial costs will be the underly- 
ing technical theme of the Nineteenth 
Annual Convention of N. A. C. A. 
to be held at Chicago, June 20-23. 
Sessions will be devoted to the discus- 
sion of underlying principles, and 
their application to materials, inven- 
tory investments, labor costs, factory 
overhead at varying volumes of pro- 
duction, and distribution costs. Con- 
necticut industries will be represented 
by members who will attend from the 
four Connecticut Chapters. 


Transportation 


Shippers Oppose New Motor Rate 
Set-Up. Some 50 representatives of 
trucking concerns, shippers and others 
concerned with proposed establish- 
ment of minimum motor carrier rates 
by the I. C. C., attended the Commis- 
sion’s hearing on New England rates 
at the Hotel Bond on May 9 and 10. 
Examiner Paul Coyle heard the evi- 
dence. 

As in Boston, where hearings began 
April 29, a majority of the truckmen 
favored the minimum rates suggested 
by the New England Motor Rate Bu- 
reau and the Eastern Motor Freight 
Bureau, which are opposed by most 
shippers and some smaller trucking 
concerns, including the Association. 

Norris W. Ford, Association’s traf- 
fic manager, cross-examined the wit- 
nesses favoring the establishment of 
minimum motor carrier rates and 
acted as counsel for some five shipper 
representatives who presented evidence 
at the hearing. 

Beside opposition from smaller ship- 
pers who operate at lower rates than 
those now proposed, the two rating 
bureaus disagree in that the Eastern 
Motor Freight Bureau requested a 10 
percent higher general rate than the 
New England Motor Rate Bureau. 


x** 


Ford Elected President of New 
England League. N. W. Ford, for 
more than nine years traffic manager 
of The Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut, Inc., was made president 
of the New England Traffic League at 
its last regular meeting, May 18. Mr. 
Ford, who served as Ist vice presi- 
dent for the past two years and 2nd 
vice president for two years before 
that, succeeds R. F. Bohman, general 








trafic manager, Haywood-Wakefield 
Company, Gardner, Mass. Although 
the elected term of office is for one 
year, it is customary to re-elect offi- 
cers for the second successive term. 

Prior to accepting the post of traf- 
fic manager of the Association in Oc- 
tober, 1929, Mr. Ford was for ten 
years assistant trafic manager at Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company of 
New Haven. While in New Haven he 
taught several of the Association’s 
trafhc classes during the period in 
1928 and 1929 when some 300 stu- 
dents were graduated from three dif- 
ferent courses. He is a member of the 
board of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, member of the executive 
committee of the New England Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board and secretary of 
the New England Governors’ Railroad 
Freight Rate Committee. He is a li- 
censed practitioner with a record of 
numerous appearances before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and 
also before the United States Maritime 
Commission. 


x** 


Truck Operators Withdraw Ap- 
peals. Judge Edwin M. Ryan, coun- 
sel for Edmund S. Abell, Jr., Edgar 
J. Foley and Stanley Klewicki, truck 
drivers who are serving prison sen- 
tences for conspiracy in the truck 
drivers’ strike last September, has 
withdrawn their appeals to the Su- 
preme Court. The Board of Pardons 
recently granted a reduction of sen- 
tence which makes them eligible for 
release in August. 

The Board also reduced the sentence 
of John J. Murphy, business agent of 
the local Truck Drivers’ Union from 
2 to 3 years for a conviction on con- 
spiracy, making him eligible for re- 
lease in October. William Renaud, 
who with Murphy appealed from con- 
viction of conspiracy, and who was 
sentenced in December 23, 1937, for 
one year, was made eligible for re- 
lease at the end of nine months, or 
September 23, 1938. 


x*rk 


Cleveland Meeting to Discuss 
Modification of Classification Rule 
10. In a further attempt to secure 
acceptance of the Association’s Traf- 
fic Committee proposal, made some 
three years ago to effect a modifica- 
tion of the Classification Rule (Rule 
10) which establishes the conditions 
under which different items may be 
shipped at one time in a carload, a 


conference was arranged at Hotel Stat- 
ler, Cleveland, Ohio, on Thursday, 
June 2. The Traffic Committee’s sug- 
gested change would give the shipper 
the benefit of the respective carload 
rates applicable to each individual 
commodity, thus permitting the re- 
turn to the railroads of a large vol- 
ume of traffic that is now moving by 
motor truck because of the penalty 
that is assessed when such shipments 
are transported by railroad. Although 
many of the eastern railroads have in- 
dicated their approval of the modifica- 
tion, the majority have thus far voted 
against its adoption. Over 40 shippers 
from all sections of eastern territory 
are expected to attend the meeting. 
The Association will be represented by 
its trafic manager, Norris W. Ford. 


7 2 


Railroads Propose Increases in Of- 
ficial Territory. The Official Class- 
ification Committee in a special docket 
dated May 28, has proposed increased 
rating generally on commodities now 
subject to Sth or 6th class carload 
ratings in Official Territory. Al- 
though the complete docket propos- 


ing changes in ratings on some 899 
items, is too lengthy to reproduce 
here, it appears, in general, that the 
Carriers are proposing to increase com- 
modities now subject to Sth class rat- 
ing (35% of 1st class) in carload lots 
to either 37% % or 40% of 1st class. 
Such increases would approximate 
10%. On items subject to a 6th class 
rating (27'2% of 1st class) in car- 
load lots, it is generally proposed to 
increase to either 30% or 32'4% of 
1st class. There are also a few proposed 
changes in the less-than-carload rat- 
ings. 

Hearings on this special docket have 
been scheduled at Room 828B, 143 
Liberty Street, New York City, be- 
ginning June 27, 1938. Provision has 
also been made for hearings by ap- 
pointment, such hearings to be as- 
signed on application to Mr. B. A. 
Gaetz, Member of the Official Classi- 
fication Committee, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 


The Association’s traffic department 
will cooperate with members in the 
preparation or submission of informa- 
tion on specific commodities pertain- 
ing to this proposal. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN S-S- CO. 
ANNOUNCES ITS 


Extended Service 


NORTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Sailings Twice Weekly. 
ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Boston, Camden, New York, 
Philadelphia, Port Newark. (Eastbound only, Norfolk.) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Westbound Joint Service 


with Arrow Line: 3 sailings every 16 days. Eastbound, 2 sail- 


ings every 16 days. 


ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Baltimore, Bridgeport, 
Charleston, Jacksonville, New London, Norfolk, Savannah. 
(Eastbound only, Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan, P.R., Wilming- 


ton, N.C.) 


PACIFIC COAST PORTS OF CALL (for both Services): 


Alameda, Astoria, Longview, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 


San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma. 


only, San Diego. ) 


(South Atlantic, Westbound 


American = Hawaiian 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service | 


Head Office *« 215 Market Street * San Francisco 
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General Summary. General business 
activity in Connecticut continued to 
recede during April, the adjusted in- 
dex declining to 32.4% below normal, 
the lowest level since November 1934, 
and comparing with -—30% in March 
and +12.5% in April 1937. Opera- 
tions in the manufacturing industry 
which normally reach the spring peak 
in March and decline through July, 
fell off 4% in April compared with 
a normal seasonal decrease of 1%, 
due largely to a further reduction in 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


the middle of last year. Information 
for the first half of May points to a 
continuation of the downward trend 
which has been maintained since the 
first of the year, available data indi- 
cating that the bottom of the cycle 
has not yet been reached. 

In the United States business ac- 
tivity during April also receded more 
than two points from March. Freight 
carloadings and electric power pro- 
duction showed sizeable decreases and 
consumption of raw cotton by mills 





reports from the industry indicate 
that no upturn is expected within the 
next two months. Cotton mill activity 
has shown some improvement in May 
and sales of certain lines of goods 
were reported substantially ahead of 
production. 

According to the index of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics the 
trend of wholesale commodity prices 
continued downward during the four 
weeks ended May 7, the combined 
index declining 0.8% during this 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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the average number of hours worked 
per employee per week. The decrease 
in employment in factories was not 
much greater than normally expected 
at this time of year. Cotton mill 
activity, following three months of 
expansion, turned downward and 
stood at approximately 39% below 
the estimated normal. Freight car- 
loadings continued to decrease and 
reached a point comparable to the 
lowest level attained in 1932. The 
volume of metal tonnage carried by 
the New Haven Road showed no 
change from March. Activity in the 
construction industry was slightly 
lower in line with the downward 
trend which has been in evidence since 


declined abruptly from both the pre- 
ceding month and April 1937. Produc- 
tion of steel and pig-iron remained 
approximately at the level of the pre- 
ceding three months. Automobile 
production passed the normal spring 
peak in mid-April and has since de- 
clined, output during the first half 
of May running at only one-third of 
the corresponding period last year. 
New orders for machine tools de- 
creased during April and were 68% 
below April 1937. The weekly busi- 
ness index of the New York Times, 
after declining sharply during April, 
turned up moderately during the first 
week of May. Steel ingot production 
has leveled off at 31% of capacity but 
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period. The price of farm products 
and foods fell off 1% while all other 
commodities were only fractionally 
lower. 

The cost of living in the United 
States as measured by the index of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board increased 0.2% in April due 
entirely to a 1% increase in the cost 
of food, other factors in the cost of 
living being slightly lower. 


Financial. During the four weeks 


ended May 7 the number of business 
failures in Connecticut increased 9% 
over the corresponding period last year 
while gross liabilities of failures in- 
. During the same period 


creased 82% 








the number of new corporations 
formed declined 40%. Real estate 
sales increased seasonally in April but 
ran 24% below the corresponding 
1937 period; the total value of mort- 
gage loans showed approximately the 
same percentage decrease from a year 
earlier. 


Construction. New construction in 
Connecticut increased less than sea- 
sonally expected in April and during 
the four weeks ended May 7 the total 
value of building permits issued was 
less than half the total for the same 
period last year. On May 6 construc- 
tion was begun on an addition to the 
rolling mill of the American Brass 
Company in Ansonia which, it is re- 
ported, will cost $50,000. 


New Building in 37 eastern states 
during April decreased from March 
contrary to the usual seasonal trend. 
The average daily value of all build- 
ing contracts awarded declined 18% 
from April 1937. Residential con- 
struction also fell below March and 
was 31% below April last year. 


Labor and Industry. As mentioned 
above, activity in the manufacturing 
industry decreased rather sharply in 


April. The index of the number of 
man-hours worked declined two points 
from March and stood at —29.4% 
below the estimated normal compared 
with +12.5% a year earlier. The ad- 
justed index of factory employment, 
based on available data, decreased less 
than 1% in April compared with 
March but was 25% below April 1937. 
Except for a small increase in the 
number of man-hours worked in Bris- 
tol factories, where an unusually large 
decrease occurred in March, all cities 
for which data are available reported 
larger decreases between March and 
April than is normal for this period of 
the year. Compared with April 1937 
the number of man-hours worked in 
New Haven plants declined 29% 
while Hartford factories reported a 
decrease of 31%, Bridgeport 42%, 
New Britain 46%, and Bristol 55%. 
Employment in Waterbury brass fac- 
tories was slightly less than in March 
but 27% below April last year. In 
Torrington plants, employment de- 
clined 2% below the preceding month 
and was 15% below a year ago. 


Factory employment in the United 
States showed further decreases dur- 
ing April with the largest losses occur- 
ring in the durable goods industries 


where employment is now close to 
30% below last year. In the non-dur- 
able goods industries, which include 
clothing, food, etc., employment has 
fallen only 15% during the past 12 
months. 


Trade. Retail trade in the United 
States, according to the adjusted index 
of the U. S. Federal Reserve Board, 
slumped rather sharply in April and 
stood at 83% of the 1923-1925 aver- 
age against 85% in March and 93% 
in April 1937. Retail trade during 
early May was generally unsatisfac- 
tory due to the prevalence of un- 
seasonably cold weather. 


Transportation. The index of 
freight carloadings originating in Con- 
necticut dropped to 40.5% below the 
estimated normal in April compared 
with —35.7% in March and —3% 
in April 1937. Shipments of automo- 
biles on the New Haven Road de- 
clined 55% from a year earlier while 
loadings of building materials fell off 
32%. The movement of merchandise 
in less-than-carload lots experienced 
a contrary to seasonal decrease in 
April and showed a loss of 23% from 
April 1937. 





@ When you take out a Lumbermens boiler insur- 
ance policy—or any other Lumbermens protection, 
be it compensation or other casualty insurance— 


Lumbermens first act is to place its engineers on 


LUMBERMENS 
Mutual Casualty Company 


JAMES S. KEMPER, 


Division 


Home Office: 


New England Dept.: 


President 


of Kemper Insurance 


Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


260 Tremont 


the job to rout out any hazards and to make things 
safe. Safety First is an old motto—but it’s still 


saving millions of dollars for industry, and mil- 


lions for Lumbermens policyholders. For aside from 


eliminating operating and production losses due to 


Gentlemen: 


insurance: 


.. Personal 


Name 
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St., Boston City 
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Address... 


accidents, Lumbermens is able to pay generous div- 
idends every year because of accidents that don’t 
happen. Learn how Lumbermens saves you money 


on all forms of casualty insurance. Mail the coupon. 


C-18 


Please send me an explanation of 
the Lumbermens plan of dividend savings and 
descriptive literature on the following forms of 
..Automobile ..Compensation ..Pub- 
lic Liability ..Boiler ..Burglary ..Plate Glass 


Accident ..Fidelity Bonds ..Fire 
(Written in associated companies). 
60a % spose » epee SD v6 con bie Pa es 
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Fuller Brushes in Latin America 
By A. P. KEELER, Export Manager, Fuller Brush Co. 


ELIEVE it or not The Fuller 
Bos Man makes his daily 

rounds house to house in Latin 
America as well as in many other parts 
of the world, just the same as he does 
in the United States. We had been 
told that the “Latin” would never 
permit a salesman to enter his house, 
and that our system of selling would 
have to be changed if we were going 
to do business in Latin America. We 
found out, however, that the Fuller 
Man of good clean appearance and a 
knowledge of his merchandise is wel- 
come in any country of the world. 

On my last trip to visit Fuller Brush 
Men in Latin America, I left New 
York the latter part of January on the 
S. S. Siboney for Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
The boat stopped at Havana for part 
of a day where I met a number of our 
enthusiastic Cuban sales force. Our 
first export sales were made in Cuba 
about eighteen years ago, and many 
of our dealers in other Spanish speak- 
ing countries originally were trained 
in our organization there. In spite of 
the present low prices for sugar and 
tobacco, I found our dealers very op- 
timistic and sales running ahead of 
last year. 

A short overnight stop was made 
in Vera Cruz and the next day spent 
in making the trip to Mexico City, 
in which one views some of the most 
beautiful panoramas in the world. 
Mexico City impressed me greatly with 
its size and the moderness of its res- 
idential buildings. Entire new residen- 
tial areas have been built within the 
last few years. 

It was with regret that I left by 
Pan American Airways for Guatemala, 
making the trip in four hours, which 
would have taken four days by train. 
Guatemala City impressed me with its 
cleanliness and the up-to-dateness of 
the equipment of its stores, particu- 
larly the refrigerated display cases in 


the meat markets and creameries. The 
great number of dry goods stores with 
counters piled high with bolts of cloth 
of all descriptions was another unu- 
sual sight, and explains why our good 
friend The Singer Sewing Machine 
Company is found in so many small 
towns. 

The trip to San Salvador by plane 
took only an hour, and the contrast 
between these two countries was re- 
markable. Here, for the first time, it 





A. P. Keeler 


was necessary to change into “whites.” 
The altitude is only about 1000 feet 
and the temperature is much warmer. 
This city seems to have a “run-down 
at the heel” appearance, and there was 
a noticeable lack of modern styling 
both in stores and homes. However, 
both Guatemala and El Salvador must 
be complimented upon maintaining a 
free exchange, and although the price 
of coffee is low, business can be done. 

Although the plane stopped at Te- 
gucigalpa, I continued on to Managua, 
Nicaragua. This town is situated on 
on the shore of a lake and as it is 
only 50 feet above sea level, the cli- 
mate is very tropical. Because of an 
earthquake several years ago, the en- 
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tire city is being rebuilt, including 
a huge cathedral and two large gov- 
ernment buildings. A dollar, here, 
has a lot of purchasing power. Ex- 
change was freely offered in the hotel 
at 5.40 Cordobas to the dollar (has 
now gone to 6.40). A full course meal 
at the hotel cost 30¢. Moving pic- 
tures cost about 12¢ and huge pine- 
apples could be bought for 2¢. There 
is practically no coin circulation. They 
use small 10 centavo paper bills with 
a valuation in our money of less than 
2¢. 

My next stop was San Jose, Costa 
Rica. Here the climate was more agree- 
able on account of the higher eleva- 
tion. The money had a slightly lower 
valuation than in Nicaragua, but mer- 
chandise, in general, was much higher 
priced. The Grand Hotel resembles a 
New York establishment, and since it 
is patronized by tourists, the prices are 
the same. Here you will find a mix- 
ture of old and new, but there is 
much construction going on, and the 
old is gradually giving way. 

It was only a short hop to Panama 
City and then along the route of the 
Canal to Cristobal. The Pan Ameri- 
can Olympic Games were in progress 
at the time, and Panama City was 
crowded with tourists. The Aquitania 
and several other large tourist boats 
were anchored in Cristobal, and the 
streets and stores were crowded with 
purchasers. The Panama Government 
has just opened an ultra-modern hos- 
pital in Cristobal, and I noticed a good 
many Connecticut products were used 
in equipping it. 

My next plane hop was to Medellin, 
Colombia, where I left Pan-American 
Airways, flying the rest of the way on 
the Scadta Line in an old tri-motored 
Ford. Medellin is situated in a broad 
valley at about 3500 feet elevation, 
and has an ideal perpetual spring-like 
climate. Going to Bogota, it is neces- 
sary for a plane to gain an altitude 
of 12,000 feet quickly in order to clear 
the mountain sides of the valley. Bo- 
gota is situated on this high plateau 





at an elevation of over 9000 feet. Here 
the Indian strain is very noticeable in 
the population. A great majority of 
the men wear the “ruana,” which looks 
like a blanket with a hole cut in 
the top and is worn like a poncho. 
Bogota is a city of contrasts with old 
buildings and new modern ones side 
by side. An immense amount of new 
construction is going on and there 
is a great number of new homes being 
built. These are mostly built of red 
brick with pitched roofs covered with 
red tile, in contrast to the white build- 
ings that are found at lower eleva- 
tions. Business in Bogota is good. The 
price of their coffee did not decline 
as much as Brazilian coffee and their 
exchange is only a few cents lower 
than a year ago. Exchange permits for 
American goods are granted freely and 
give the American manufacturer a de- 
cided advantage. 

The flight from Bogota to Barran- 
quilla is made in less than four hours, 
whereas if one went by rail and river 
boat, it would take from seven to 
eight days. This section of Colombia, 
taking in Cartagena and Santa Marta, 
is almost like a separate country, as 
there are no automobile roads leading 
out of it. Residential building in Bar- 
ranquilla has been booming for sev- 
eral years, and the famous Prado sec- 
tion with its modern hotel is still 
growing. Here the houses are all white 
and built with a patio in the center 
for ventilation. Barranquilla is a busy 
city and a market that should not be 
neglected. 

My schedule called for a trip by 
air to Curacao, but because of a de- 
layed plane, I missed connections in 
Maracaibo and had to take the twelve 
passenger S. S. Amor to Curacao. Our 
journey was interrupted for twelve 
hours before leaving Lake Maracaibo 
as a huge oil tanker was stuck in the 
shallow channel water and we had to 
anchor over night awaiting high tide. 
Curacao is a small bit of Holland 
transplanted. It has free trade and an 
immense amount of tonnage is mov- 
ing in and out of the port all the 
time. This is a favorite place for ships 
to take on supplies, and its purchas- 
ing power is much greater than you 
would expect for a country of its size. 

At Curacao I boarded the S. S. 
Santa Paula and visited our dealers at 
La Guaira and Caracas. Venezuela is 
a high priced country. A very modest 
hotel luncheon costs $2.50, and a din- 
ner is about $3.84. Things in general 
are priced high. Agriculture is sup- 
ported by a subsidy from the govern- 


ment, and I was told that the subsidy 
on a bag of coffee was even greater 
than the selling price in the market. 

My next stop was San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Here, although English is taught 
in the schools from the third grade 
up, you never hear it in the streets. 
Business, in general, seems to be con- 
ducted almost entirely in Spanish. 
Puerto Rico should be the export man- 
agers Utopia because there are no quo- 
tas, no exchange control, and no duties 
for American goods, but yet prices 
are low and competition is keen. Trop- 
ical suits that sell for $17.00 in the 
States can be purchased for $10.20. 
The point of land on which the old 
city of San Juan was built has long 
been crowded and the residential area 
has spread inland and is known as 
Santurce. This is a beautiful town 
with many modern homes copiously 
shaded with graceful palm trees. 

From Mexico City to Maracaibo I 
had been flying in land planes, but 
from San Juan to San Pedro Macoris, 
Dominican Republic, the flight was 
entirely over water, and was made in 
a Sikorsky flying boat. The trip from 
San Pedro to Trujillo City (formerly 
Santo Domingo), seemed to be through 
one continuous field of sugar cane. 
This city is especially attractive, con- 
taining many beautiful parks, drives, 
and monuments. 

I continued my trip by plane, call- 
ing at Port au Prince, Haiti, and San- 
tiago, Cuba, and arrived at Kingston, 
Jamaica, the same day. The native pop- 
ulation of Jamaica is predominantly 
black, but yet, they appreciate qual- 
ity goods and are willing to pay the 
price. We sell more high priced hair 
brushes here in proportion to the size 
of the market, than anywhere else in 
the West Indies. British goods are fa- 
vored by the tariff, but American 
goods have the big advantage of faster 
delivery. 

I left Jamaica on the Canadian Na- 
tional Line S. S. Lady Somers, which 
called at Nassau en route to Bermuda. 
In Bermuda the Fuller Man makes his 
rounds on a bicycle or in a carriage, 
and there are few houses that are 
missed. The temperature here was 
somewhat cooler than Jamaica and 
other parts of the West Indies, but 
yet, it was delightful. 

The trip to New York was a short 
one, and I arrived back in the office 
just two months after leaving. I had 
visited twenty general distributers lo- 
cated in seventeen different countries, 
and naturally talked with many more 
of their dealers, carrying with me 
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greetings and suggestions from the 
Home Office and returned with re- 
newed pledges of cooperation and evi- 
dence of increasing business. 


Foreign Trade 


Uruguayan Bonds Used for Liqui- 
dation. In a recent issue of Latin 
American Financial Notes it was sug- 
gested that Uruguayan dollar bonds 
owned by the Bank of the Republic 
may be used as a means of facilitat- 
ing the clearance of American mer- 
chandise accumulated in the Monte- 
video customs, for which exchange is 
not available in adequate amounts. 
The Bank of the Republic made a 
definite proposal that importers pur- 
chase bonds at 48 (a price said to be 
above recent New York Stock Ex- 
change quotations), payment to be 
made in pesos at the controlled rate 
plus certain surcharges. These sur- 
charges are 15 percent for articles 
of prime necessity, 20 percent for in- 
dispensable articles, and 25 percent for 
sumptuary articles. Approximately 25 
percent of the total must consist of 
merchandise falling in the first cate- 
gory, the remainder to be divided 
more or less evenly between articles 
in the second and third categories. 

The plan, if accepted, will apply to 
American merchandise now accumu- 
lated in the customs at Montevideo, 
as well as to shipments made prior to 
March 25. 

xk 


Mexico Cancels Advance Collec- 
tion of 3 Percent Tax. The former 
requirement for 3 percent of the net 
invoice value of goods exported to 
Mexico to be deposited with the Mex- 
ican Consular officer before shipment, 
as an advance payment of income 
taxes, is omitted from the decree re- 
vising Article 14 of the Mexican In- 
come Tax law, published in the Diario 
Oficial on May 16, and effective fif- 
teen days thereafter, according to a 
cablegram received in the Department 
of Commerce from the Office of the 
American Commercial Attaché, Mex- 
ico City. 

It is understood, however, that the 
requirement for the advance consular 
deposit by exporters of 5 percent of 
the net value of goods shipped to 
Mexico, made as an advance payment 
of Mexican import duties, is not af- 
fected by the above decree, and will 
continue to be collected, according 
to the Commerce Department. 


No U. S. Exchange Quota in Uru- 
guay. The United States continues 
in May to be without a quota of ex- 
change in Uruguay, according to a 
list of quotas for imports issued by 
the Exchange and Import Control 
Section of the Bank of the Republic. 
The only exchange available for the 
importation of American merchandise 
is a share of 5,000 pounds daily for 
imports from all countries without a 
quota (45 in number). American 
goods valued at about $1,500,000 are 
said to be lying in the Montevideo 
Customhouse consigned to members 
of the Montevideo Chamber of Com- 
merce. All of these American ship- 
ments await permits. 


According to an estimate by a num- 
ber of importers, several months must 
elapse before American goods in the 
Uruguayan Customs can be cleared 
with free exchange. In the meantime, 
permits for American goods not yet 
shipped cannot be obtained. 
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Mexico Proposes Tariff Changes. 
In two decrees presented to the Mexi- 
can Congress by Minister of Hacienda 
Suarez on May 18, changes in over 
400 fractions of the Mexican Import 
Tariff Schedule, mostly downward, 
are proposed. The first decree proposes 
the substantial restoration to the level 
of last December of the duties on a 
majority of the 218 products increased 
last January; the second proposes 
changes in 201 additional fractions, 
mostly by way of decreases or reclass- 
ification. 

Of the 218 fractions of the Mexi- 
can import tariff schedule on which 
duties were increased by the decree 
dated December 31, last, 166 would 
now be reduced to the level prevailing 
last December; 41 increased over the 
December rates; 7 reduced below the 
December rates; 2 would remain at 
the intermediate level operative since 
May 1, and 2 would be canceled. 

The 41 fractions showing an in- 
crease over December levels, but pre- 
sumably below those which have been 
in effect recently, include barbed wire, 
tin plate, iron and steel articles up to 
9 kilos, artificial silk cloth, wool vel- 
vet, varnishes and paints, steam, hy- 
draulic and gas engines, radios with 
cabinets, automobiles, and spare parts 
for agricultural and industrial ma- 
chinery. The 7 fractions on which 
duties would be reduced below the 
rates prevailing last December include 


crude rubber and printed books. 


The second decree, which involves 
changes in 201 fractions which were 
not affected by the decree of last De- 
cember, proposes 84 decreases below 
existing rates of duty, 38 increases, 


and 79 changes in wording. 

Complete details are expected to be 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington from Mexico City 
for general distribution early in June. 


TORRINGTON 
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for the manufacture of upholstery 
nails and other articles but its chief 
products now are special machinery, 
tools, dies and so forth, a field in 
which it is outstanding. 

The vitality of Torrington’s indus- 
tries was demonstrated again and 
again during the early years. At least 
three times in the first part of the 
19th century the woolen plants were 
completely destroyed by fire but each 
time new and bigger plants rose from 
the ruins. Then in 1893 the plant of 
the Turner and Seymour company 
was demolished by fire but within a 
few months a bigger and more modern 
plant was being pushed to completion. 
Founded on sound business practices, 
nutured by inventive minds, the Tor- 
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company, manufacturer of universal 
joints etc.; the Dayton Manufacturing 
Company, automatic metering de- 
vices; the Colonial Bronze Company, 
castings and small metal products; the 
J. H. Graham Company, bicycle 
pedals, cord tips, etc.; the Schroeder 
Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
metal novelties; the Torrington Brush 
Works, brushes; J. H. Rosenbeck & 
Sons, machine and metal products; 
and the Torrington Castings company. 

Expanding industries bringing more 
and more workers to Torrington 
meant building of more homes and 
expansion of retail business institu- 
tions. In 1923 Torrington which had 
been incorporated as a borough in 
1886, adopted city form of govern- 


HIGH School, Torrington 


rington concerns were in a position to 
survive even such apparently over- 
whelming disasters as these. 

Shortly after the beginning of the 
new century—in 1906—Patrick J. 
Fitzgerald started making gaskets in 
a small way. From this small begin- 
ning came the Fitzgerald Manufactur- 
ing Company, one of the leaders in 
the field of manufacture not only of 
gaskets but of electrical appliances of 
all kinds. The Fitzgerald company 
was incorporated in 1918. 

Other concerns organized since the 
turn of the century are the Borgeson 
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ment. It had thrown aside its swad- 
dling clothes! 

Brief mention already has been 
made of the community gifts by in- 
dustrial leaders. Uri T. Hungerford 
who acquired a fortune in the brass 
business, gave this entire fortune to 
found the Charlotte Hungerford 
hospital, an outstanding institution, 
handsomely endowed—a memorial to 
his mother; Charles F. Brooker, former 
president of the American Brass Com- 
pany, gave and endowed the Maria 
Seymour Brooker Memorial, Torring- 
ton’s welfare organization; John F. 


































































Alvord, who was guiding genius in 
the development of the Torrington 
Company, gave the Alvord Park 
tract; Frederick F. Fuessenich, former 
president of the Hendey Machine 
Company, the Fuessenich Park tract; 
the heirs of Lyman W. Coe, one of 
the founders of the Coe Brass Com- 
pany, the Coe Park; William E. Besse, 
superintendent of the American 
Brass plant, Besse Park; Elisha Turner, 
former head of the Turner & Seymour 
company, the Torrington Library, 
and so on down through a long list 
of benefactions. 

The men who built the town en- 





dowed it; and the heritage of public- 
spiritedness, love of community, 
loyalty to ideals, is faithfully carried 
on by those who have followed them. 

The city is distinguished by fine 
public buildings—a handsome new 
City Hall, a new post office, an armory, 
modern schools, beautiful churches 
and up-to-date business blocks and 
theaters. Its tax rate is low and its 
electrical rates, according to a survey 
made by the federal power commis- 
sion, rank second lowest among all 
the cities in the state. 

In brief, Torrington is a good city 
in which to live—and work. 


THE TORRINGTON MFG. CO. 
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ents and to those brokers who spe- 
cialize in mergers and liaison between 
capital and bankrupt or failing busi- 
nesses. Space does not permit the full 
story of the strange, interesting and 
instructive paths to which the hunt 
led. The Company’s officers were kept 
busy for an extended period inspect- 
ing diverse patented and often fantas- 
tic gadgets of inventors who “had the 
world by the tail” and who expected 
perpetual financial security from the 
first cash demands. Factories and bus- 
inesses were inspected which were ail- 
ing from inadequate equipment, lack 
of capital, unwise sales policies, old 
age and dry rot. The problem in- 
volved estimating production and fi- 
nancing costs, study of equipment, 
sales demand and sales methods in 
many different industrial fields. 


Results in Machine Department 


A temporary expedient to manufac- 
ture a line of machines for a nation- 
ally known manufacturer who needed 
capital failed because of his lack of 
a well established sales policy. Con- 
tinuing its search into new fields, and 
undaunted by its first costly experi- 
ment, the Company decided to enter 
the field of spring coiling and winding 
machinery. Engineers experienced in 
this field were engaged in a develop- 
ment which produced, in less than two 
years, a complete line of high speed, 
automatic, anti-friction bearing spring 
making equipment possessing improved 
and novel features as contrasted with 
earlier designs. The line includes coilers 
in eight sizes and torsion machines in 
four sizes. An intensive advertising 
campaign has produced sales in excess 
of set quotas, and the success of the 








equipment is attested by repeat orders 
and the fact that production has not 
once caught up to sales since the line 
was first announced. Sales of spring 
machinery constitute a substantial 
part of the Machinery Division and 
have helped to balance the “feast or 
famine” nature of the special machin- 
ery business which it augments. 


Results in Manufacturing De- 


partment 


The Company was fortunte in pur- 
chasing from a bankrupt manufacturer 
for $1000.00, tools for a complete line 
of electric outlet box covers which 
had just been completed at a cost of 
$40,000.00. It next engaged an expe- 
rienced engineer to develop, and has 
since marketed, an improved force 
feed mechanical lubricator designed 
for adequate and efficient lubrication 
of reciprocating prime movers and in- 
dustrial machinery. These products 
have added greatly to sales, but the 
most important development, and one 
which has shown the greatest growth, 
is in the field of air impellers. Pio- 
neering in the field of automobile 
heaters, the Company developed the 
Autocrat line of fan blades for au- 
tomobile heaters and windshield de- 
frosters. These have been standard 
ever since automobile heaters were first 
marketed. 

In 1933 a line of patented centrifu- 
gal fans was purchased and has since 
been augmented and improved. In the 
succeeding five years the Company has 
added to its list of customers approxi- 
mately eighty percent of the manufac- 
turers of Gun Type oil burners as 
well as a majority of the leading man- 
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ufacturers of Unit Type air condi- 
tioners. The Airistocrat quiet pro- 
peller fan blade was next developed 
and patented. Of unique and modern 
design, it is ultra quiet and efficient. 
Additional sizes have been added so 
that the line today includes a com- 
plete range for almost any application 
and it is used both in this country and 
abroad by leading manufacturers of 
air conditioning equipment, hair dry- 
ers, unit heaters, unit coolers, desk and 
wall bracket fans, gas heaters, and 
many types of refrigeration and heat- 
ing devices. A staff of tool makers 
has been engaged for the past five 
years, at full time and overtime, build- 
ing tools for new fan blades and 
blower wheels, including a new ped- 
estal type air circulator blade, a pat- 
ented flexible coupling for oil burners, 
a small centrifugal fan for latest model 
automobile windshield defrosters, a 
new line of steel centrifugal fans, and 
the Company will soon market a line 
of blades for attic fans. First engaging 
engineering consultants in the field 
of aerodynamics, the Company now 
has a fully equipped research labora- 
tory, a laboratory engineer and a re- 
search engineer. The latter, Professor 
Walter L. Upson, holds advanced de- 
grees from Princeton and Harvard. 
The policy of the Company is “‘to 
build better air impellers for every 
application.” Success has resulted in 
part from well planned advertising 
and the addition of twenty-one sales 
representatives. 

In 1937 80% of sales of this de- 
partment came from new products 
which have been developed since 1931. 

The present officers of the Company 
are: Henry G. Ellis, President; Alexis 
Doster, Vice President and Secretary; 
Robert S. Storrs, Vice President; Fran- 
cis L. Hamill, Treasurer. 


RECESSION 
OPPURTUNITY 


(Continued from page 1) 


maximum exercise of courage and self- 
reliance at a time when unfilled orders 
make no demands on our time. Yes, 
this recession has proved to be an op- 
portunity for removing some rotten 
timbers from our political, economic 
and social structure. It will remove 
many more. Despite its hardships, it 
should be a boon to Connecticut and 
its industries, if the same unconquer- 
able spirit and courage that built the 
state’s institutions still live. 





RESEARCH DAY - 
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and picture and illustrated by some 
half dozen various sizes and types of 
machines. Numerous envelopes with 
advertising messages thereon, printed 
by Postage Meter Company’s machines, 
illustrated how many large users were 
utilizing the advertising imprint fea- 
ture of the machine. 

Ernst Bischoff Company, Ivory- 
ton. This effective illuminated dis- 
play told something of the produc- 
tion and action of Iebigin, a recently 
developed pharmaceutical which is 
used to detect active cases of TB, 
both before the disease has advanced 
too far for cure and to determine its 
inaction after the supposed cure. The 
other feature of the illuminated dis- 
play showed how Alpha Lobelin, a 
powerful respiratory stimulant, was 
used to save new-born infants and 
adults with respiratory stoppages by 
means of injections. All Bischoff Com- 
pany’s biologicals and pharmaceuticals 
have been developed entirely through 
research over a period of years both 
in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. 


The Charles Parker Company, 
Meriden. This exhibit contrasted old 
1900 bathroom cabinets with the lat- 
est 1938 cabinet. 


The Southern New England 
Telephone Company, New Haven. 
Exhibit showed complete dial switch- 
ing unit in a glass case so that the 
public could see how each of the 
switches operated to ring a telephone 
on the right after dialing the one on 
the left. The exhibit also showed a 
model of an 1878 switchboard and 
told how the company was seeking 
better methods through employing 
some 2,000 scientists in the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 


The Hartford Public Library, 
Special Library Association, Hart- 
ford. This exhibit, with the assist- 
ance of a full time attendant, dem- 
onstrated how manufacturers and 
other business men could be aided in 
their pursuit of research by means of 
books, magazines, periodicals, docu- 
ments, etc. which were available 
through the library. 


Summary 


Judging from the wrapt attention 








of the audience from the time Wil- 
lard B. Rogers, chairman, Connecti- 
cut Division of the New England 
Council, opened the meeting and in- 
troduced E. Kent Hubbard, president 
of the Association, until the gavel 
sounded at 11 p. m., and from the 
comments since the meeting, the Con- 
necticut Research Day Conference 
was considered a success. At the close 
of the speaking, a resolution, framed 
by the “Committee on Future Ob- 
servance of Research Day” was pre- 
sented by the toastmaster and adopted. 
It outlined a long range program as 
follows: 

1. An annual observance of Re- 
search Day, featuring new develop- 
ments in that field. 

2. Publication of a list of Con- 
necticut’s research facilities, labora- 
tories and the like, to facilitate use 
of them by industry. 

3. Survey of the state’s industrial 
needs in research. 

4. Discussion of possibility for a 
permanent research or engineering ex- 
periment station, to investigate New 
England’s long-term problems. 

§. Publicity on research subjects. 


Committees and Cooperating 
Groups 


Those responsible for starting the 
“ball rolling” in Connecticut were 
individuals who met on April 13 at 
the Graduate Club, New Haven, as 
follows: L. M. Bingham, Manufactur- 
ers? Association of Connecticut, Inc., 
Hartford; R. A. Crosby, Secretary, 
Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce, 
Bridgeport; Barnett F. Dodge, Yale 
School of Engineering, New Haven; 
W. L. Edel, Chairman, Dean of En- 
gineering, Connecticut State College, 
Storrs; George A. Garrett, Yale School 
of Forestry, New Haven; F. J. Green, 
Secretary, Waterbury Chamber of 
Commerce, Waterbury; James W. 
Hook, President, New England Coun- 
cil, New Haven; George E. Hulse, 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Com- 
pany, Hamden; Dr. A. N. Jorgensen, 
Connecticut State College, Storrs; 
Robert S. Judd, The Southern New 
England Telephone Co., New Haven; 
R. M. Keeney, Industrial Engineer, 
The Connecticut Light & Power Com- 
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pany, Hartford; W. K Simpson, Hoff- 
man Specialty Company, Waterbury, 
and Russell G. Warner, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven. 

Out of this meeting came the ap- 
pointment of an Arrangements Com- 
mittee and Committee on Future Ob- 
servance of Research Day. Members 
of the Arrangements Committee were 
L. M. Bingham (Chairman), The 
Manufacturers’ Association of Con- 
necticut, Hartford; R. M. Keeney, In- 
dustrial Engineer, The Connecticut 
Light and Power Company, Hartford; 
and W. K. Simpson, Vice President, 
Hoffman Specialty Company, Water- 
bury. Members of the Committee on 
Future Observance of Research Day 
include: B. F. Dodge (chairman), 
Yale School of Engineering, New Ha- 
ven; G. A. Garrett, Yale School of 
Forestry, New Haven, and R. S. Judd, 
The Southern New England Telephone 
Company, New Haven. 

Besides the sponsors and co-sponsors 
already mentioned, there were many 
groups who cooperated to make the 
meeting a success. They were: Con- 
necticut Chamber of Commerce, local 
Chambers of Commerce, local Man- 
ufacturers’ Associations, State De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Con- 
necticut Bankers’ Association. 


News Forum - Item 


NAM Hits Spending as Futile. 
Meeting in New York on May 2, the 
board of directors of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, said in 
a statement issued at the close of an 
all-day meeting attended by 47 rep- 
resentatives of various industries: 
“Pump-priming to stimulate business 
cannot succeed unless it is accompa- 
nied by governmental policies that 
will permit business to accept the 
priming and go forward. Pouring pub- 
lic funds into pump-priming projects, 
no matter how freely, cannot provide 
permanent jobs and economic stabil- 
ity if private enterprise is not en- 
couraged simultaneously to proceed 
and expand. On the other hand, if all 
possible encouragement is given to pri- 
vate enterprise, then little, if any, 
pump-priming will be necessary.” 

Representatives of Connecticut in- 
dustry present at the meeting included 
Clayton R. Burt, president of Niles- 
Bement-Pond; Fuller F. Barnes, presi- 
dent, Associated Spring Corporation, 
Bristol; and W. Gibson Carey, presi- 
dent, Yale and Towne Mfg. Com- 
pany, Stamford. 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, listing products manufactured in Connecticut by company, seeks 
to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and produc- 
ers. Not finding any given listing, buyers should write this department for further information. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Acids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U 


New Haven 
Hartford 


S Rubber 


Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broaday 
New York 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Chance Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp East Hartford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Div United Aircraft Corp 
Bridgeport 


Russell Middletown 


Hartford 
United 


Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 


United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 


Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Artificial Leather 


The Permatex Fabrics Co Jewett City 


Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 

Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 

and cords) New Haven 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 

Assemblies, Small 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 

Spring Corp 
Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 

The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 

Automotive Friction Fabrics 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 


Bristol 


Balls . 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 


ing) Hartford 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 

burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 

aluminum) Hartford 
Barrels 


The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 


The Charles Parker Co Meriden 


Bearings 


Norma Hoffmann Bearings (ball and 

roller) Stamford 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (hall) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 


Corp 


Bells 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co 


East Hampton 
New Haven 
East Hampton 


Middletown 


The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 


Manchester 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt. Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Box Board 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paner Box Co 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 


New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Manchester 


Norwich 


The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Brass and Bronze 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
= Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 


ods) Bristol 
The Miller Co 


(Phosphor bronze in sheets, 
strips and 


rolls) 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Meriden 


Waterbury 

Brass Mill Products ; 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 

The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 

The Donnelly Brick Co 

Bricks—Fire 

Howard Company 
Brooms—Brushes 

The Fuller Brush Co 

Buckles 
Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co 


Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
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New Britain 
New Haven 


Hartford 


The Hatheway 


(Adv.) 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


fhe Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterbury 
Cabinets 


The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored leaded 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Derby Castings Co (heavy bronze) 
Seymour 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) Naugatuck 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 


Meriden 


New London 


Waterbury 

Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 


Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 


aluminum) Meriden 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chemicals 


Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Watters 
Chloride of Lime 
The Skat Co Hartford 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 

Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 

Sargent and Company New Haven 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 


Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clocks 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 


Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (The Johnson) 


Manchester 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Conduits 


The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non- 
metallic flexible) West Hartford 


IT’S MADE 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climmax-Lowell 
(Paper) 


Div) 
Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 
blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 
tubing) Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 

The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Shingles 

The New Haven Copper Co 


Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Seymour 


Seymour 


Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Gair Thomas Containers Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 


Corsets 
The Strouse, Adler Co 78 Olive St New Haven 
Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers 
Palmer Brothers 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 


Gilman 
New London 


Moosup 


Hartford 
Cutlery 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Sta-Brite Products Corp 

Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


New Haven 
Cutters 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool €o Inc Cncerted tooth mill- 
ing) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 
Corporation 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Dictaphone Bridgeport 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 


The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Dispersions of Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 


New London 


Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 

Driers 

American Mach & Fdry Co 

Div (industrial) 
Druggists Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Dyers and Finishers 
The Aspinook Company 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


Crawford Oven 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Jewett City 


Elastic ae & Braids 
The Ansonia O & C 
Elastic Webbing 
The Ansonia O & C Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Aggienses 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co Winsted 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 

Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Ansonia 


Ansonia 
Middletown 
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Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Instruments 
The Bristol Co 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co 


Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgenort 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 


Felt 


Waterbury 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Westport 


Hartford 


Felt Co 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 
Fin e a Clippers 
The H C Cook 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
* Fiwearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


American Glenville 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, 


The John 


lines) 
Bristol 
Fishing Lines 

The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Floor Mats 

Specialty Co (industrial 


East Hampton 


Lambson 


& safety 
mats) 


Meriden 
Flow Meters 


The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Milldale 


Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Ine (iron brass alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, 


steel) 
Southport 
Furniture>Upholstered 


Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
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Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicat- 
ing, recording ~ =e Waterbury 


The Snow & Petrelli “Mie Co (reverse and 
reduction) New Haven 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Glass Working Equipment 

Hartford-Empire Co 
Golf Equipment 
Mfg Co (clubs, 


Hartford’ 


The Horton 
bags) 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Works (production & 
custom) 70 Knowlton St, Brdidgeport 
Grinding Wheels 
The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co 
1302 W Broad St Bridgeport 
Hardware 


balls, 
Bristol 


shafts, 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 
industrial) Middletown 


Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Sessions & Son 
Hat Machinery 
Brothers, Inc 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
Heat-Treating Equipment ¥ 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp 
Heating Apparatus 


Crane Company 
Heating Pads 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable l!ron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Mfg Company 
Hose Supporters 
The Ansoria O & C Co 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


J H Bristol 


Doran Danbury 


Waterbury 


Elmwood 


Hartford 


Bristol 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Union New Britain 


Ansonia 


Hospital pepe 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 
Industrial Ovens 
American Mach & Fdry Co, Crawford Oven 
Div (all processes—batch and conveyor 
types) New Haven 


New Haven 


Stamford 


Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 


Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son 
Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mig Co 
Kitchen Tools 


Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company 
Labels 
1 & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 
Broadway New York 
Lacquering 


Ball & Socket Mfg Co (film application) 
West Cheshire 

Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 


136 Haven St, 
Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable. office, floor, 
table and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 


Bristol 


New Haven 
Derby 


Wallace Bros Wallingford 


New Britain 


New Haven 


colonial 
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Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 

Leather 
The Geo A Shepard & Sons Co (hat, gar- 
ment & fancy) Bethel 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 


skin) Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 

The G E Prentice Mig Co New Britain 

Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivan- 
hoe) Meriden 
Lime 

The Skat Co (unslaked) Hartford 
Locks . 

Sargent and Company New Haven 

Locks—Cabinet 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company 


The Stamford 


Stamford 


(mill) 
Thomaston 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders)_ 
ystic 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) _ Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Branford 


New Haven 


New London 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) Waterbury 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods P 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
Winsted Tlardware Mfg Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet metal over- 
all trimmings) West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
J H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 


Winsted 


Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 


Nickel Anodes 


(heat 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
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Nuts Bolts and Washers 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood ae Fisher Co Hartford 


Oil Burner Equipment. 
Wallingford Steel Co (heat resisting steel) 
Wallingford 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Tron Fittings Co 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St 


Branford 


Hartford 
Ovens 
American Mach & Fdry Co, Crawford Oven 
Div (bakers’ ovens—reel & conveyor types, 
industrial ovens—all types) New Haven 
Paints and Enamels 


Keeler & Long Inc. Waterbury 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paints and Varnishes 
Keeler & Long Inc. Waterbury 


Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 
Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co. (steel) 32 Beaver St. 
Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Pewter Ware 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Brass Co (brass & copper) 
ridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fitters’ Tools & Equipment 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 


Wallingford 


Seymour 
Bristol 


Crane Company (fabricated) 
Bridgeport 


Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Plastic Products 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc (made of 
Bakelite) New Haven 


Branford 


Platers 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
' Polish 
The Skat Co (auto and metal) Hartford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 


Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div _ United 
Aircraft Corp East Hartford 
Punches 
The Hloggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty ne ee my Be 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 


rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 
Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 
Reamers 


The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
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Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co. (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 


New Haven 


Southport 


automotive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 

and _ non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 
Rods 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co 
United States Rubber Prod 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. 
wear) 


New Haven 


Middletown 
Inc (Keds, 
Royal Foot- 


Naugatuck 
Rubber Goods 
The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co 


New Haven 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 
Rubber Latex 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 

Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 

Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 


423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


: _Safety Fuses | 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 


The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 


The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 

The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Waterville 


Sargent and Company 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 

Waterbury 


New Haven 


Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 2 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Shaving Preparations 

The J B Williams Co 

Shears 

The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Shoe Laces 
The Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
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Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Merider: 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (tableware, nickel 
silver, silver plate and sterling) Wallingford 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 

International Silver Co Meriden 

R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 

Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 

Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 

R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 

Silverware—Tableware, Silver 

International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 


Soap 
Co (liquid sce paste) Hartford 
Spe 
Cinaudagraph Corp” “Gieh Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 
dress systems) Stamford 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, espe- 
cially precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Sporting Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
The Wallace | teen 4 Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Stainless Steel Ware 
Sta-Brite Products Corp 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mig Co 
Brewery St 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


The Skat 


New Haven 


New London 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 
New London 


(steel) 141 
New Haven 


Staples 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


Norwalk 
Stapling Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 


eel 
WwW ~ = iam Steel ce Tite and sheets cold 
rolle oo 
Wallingford Steel Co (cold rolled oii an 
stainless) rip and 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Steel Goods 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Stop Clocks, peapeete 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Surgical Supplies 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


New Haven 
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Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 


Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
_ Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 
Tableware—Tin Plate 
Wallace Bros Wallingford 
Tacking Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 


Meriden 
Wallingford 


Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


‘ape 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 

Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 

Tarred Lines 

Brownell & Co Inc 

Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Company 2 Laurel St 

Hartford 


New Haven 


New Haven 
Middletown 


New Haven 


Moodus 


Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (controlling, 


indicating) 
Thread 


Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 


recording and 
Waterbury 


Timers, Interval 

The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Bristol 
Middletown 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Coupee 
= Gong Bell C 
The N. N. Hill Gren Co 
Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 


able speed) Bristol 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Tubing—Condenser 
Manufacturing Co 
Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Seine 
Brownell & Co Inc 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Hartford 


Scovill Waterbury 


Moodus 
Moodus 
Moodus 


Moodus 
Moodus 


Moodus 
Moodus 


Moodus 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, 
Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 


American 
Bridgeport 


New Britain 
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Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 


Venetian Blind Webs 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 


Jewett City 
Middletown 


Hartford 


Meriden 


Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 


Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 


F Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 
bronze) 


Middletown 


Bristol 
Wicks 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 
Bridgeport 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insu- 
lated) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
we Arches and Trellis 


P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 


Bristol 
: Shelton 
Div (insulated & 


The John 


Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Corp Southport 
The John P Smith Co 423- 33 —_ vel St 
New Haven 


Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co 


Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die & Waterburv 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


West Hartford 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbur 
The American Buckle Co (overall iaminanl 


West Ilaven 
Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire Reels - 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co a handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Woodw 
C H Dresser & Son ie MMe all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


Scovill 


Bridgeport 
The John 


Yarns 
The eee Co (jute carpet) 
| 


The Platt Bros & con (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 


West Haven 








Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


for sale or rent 





FOR RENT. In Hartford, Connecticut, units of 5,000 to 16,000 
sq. ft. in fully sprinklered modern building suitable for light or 
heavy manufacturing. Elevator, heat, watchman service included in 
rental. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad siding avail- 
able. Out of flood area. Will rent at reasonable rates. For particulars 
apply to Billings and Spencer Company, Nelson Smith, 75 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, or your own broker. 


FOR SALE. One Elliott Addressing Machine in good condition. For 
further particulars and price, Address S. E. 95. 


WANTED. A used 20 foot trailer, without furniture; one formerly 
used for demonstrating products would answer. Address Charles A. 
Post, 476 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. Tel. 2-4195. 


FOR SALE. 1 Universal Displayer with five wings, size 26 x 43; 
also 2 Hooven Typewriters. Make us your best offer. Address S. E. 98. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S$. E. 99. 


FOR SALE. Wood Bending Business. Machinery, tools, forms, patterns 
and some lumber. Business now operating, but space occupied by this 
department required for other purposes. Sales to furniture, sporting 
goods, boat building and aircraft industries. Pratt, Read & Co., Inc., 
Deep River, Connecticut. 


FOR SALE. 100 H. P. Ames Steam Engine direct connected to 
2 phase 240 volt Generator, complete with switchboard, transformer, 
etc. Excellent condition. This unit is reasonably priced for early dis- 
posal. Address S. E. 104. 


FOR SALE. (1) Diesel Engine, one cylinder, 2 cycle “Primm” 35 
H.P. 300 RPM Heavy Duty. Complete with air compressor, starting 
equipment, water and oil pump, clutch, out bearing, in Al condition. 
Can be seen running. Address S. E. 105. 


wanted -to buy 


WANTED. Want one 50 or 60 KW alternating generator, 240 volts, 
direct connected to suitable engine. Also want one 10 to 25 KW, 60 
cycle AC generator. Address S. E. 106. 





WANTED. 1 Steam Underwriter’s Fire Pump, capacity 750 gal- 
lons per minute upward. In answering please quote price and condi- 
tion. Address S. E. 107. 


WANTED. 1 platform scale with a capacity of approximately 3500 
pounds, with dial. In writing please state condition and price. Ad- 
dress S. E. 108. 

employment 


Re NE EE SE RE A A RC TT TT, TT 
TRAFFIC MAN. Young married man, 33, who has had 15 years’ 
experience as a rate clerk and traffic man. Compiled tariffs for rate 
bureau on special assignment. Has good knowledge of industrial traf- 
fic work. He seeks traffic position with Connecticut or New England 
Address P. W. 406. 


concern, 


FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE. Thoroughly qualified in all phases of 
general and cost accounting systems, budgets, finance, office manage- 
ment, insurance, credits, etc. Competent organizer with constructive 
and analytical mind. Desires connection where ability can be utilized 
to good advantage. Christian, university graduate, age 35, married, 
now employed. For interview address P. W. 407. (A. M. J.) 


Section 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE. Pressed and deep drawn metal 
stampings; screw machine products; castings, and hot forgings. Thor- 
ough knowledge of office routine; purchasing; costs; including bud- 
getary control; design engineering; the development of new lines of 
work; tooling-up; materials handling; modern production methods; 
wage systems; time study with rate setting; employment problems 
including hospitalization; vestibule training; insurance; safety engi- 
neering; incentives, etc. Syndicate and premium goods in all finishes 
a specialty. Member American Society Mechanical Engineers. Now 
employed Factory Manager, and desirous of locating in Connecticut. 
Address P. W. 408. 


Alert young executive with three successful years as assistant super- 
intendent would like to connect with progressive organization where 
his knowledge of production, wage incentives and factory systems 
will be of assistance in helping it to grow. Address P. W. 409. 


Office and Factory executive with long experience wishes a position as 
either Office or General Manager of a medium sized Manufacturing 
Plant having a product with future possibilities. Salary expected to 
start, a living wage for a married man. Finest of references can be 


given and other details explained at an interview. At present employed. 
P. W. 410. 


Patent Solicitor. Mechanical engineer in research and development 
field, general experience in all phases of patent practice, preparation 
and prosecution of patent applications, thorough, conscientious 
worker. Has handled sundry inventions, manufactured products, 
some experience in typewriters. Desires position with patent attorney 
or corporation patent department. Moderate salary. Address P. W. 411. 


YOUNG MAN. High School graduate who did his best work in 
shop, mechanical drawing, and science, who says very little but what 
he does say is right to the point, seeks an opportunity to serve a 
manufacturer where he may secure further practical apprentice train- 
ing. He is highly recommended by his teachers and by the head of 
the personnel department of the High School which he attended. He 
is strictly honest, trustworthy and one competent to advance in a 
mechanical occupation. For interview address P. W. 412. 


Industrial Chemist. B. S. 1933. Age 26, married. Four years’ ex- 
perience as control and development chemist in field of organic and 
inorganic rubber chemicals and intermediates. Experiences in pilot 
plant operation. Steady and willing worker. Available immediately. 
Address P. W. 413. 


Young Mechanical Engineer. Young man, age 23, with a B. S. 
degree in mechanical engineering, who has had over 2 years’ experi- 
ence in factory work as an inspector, set-up man, as well as experi- 
ence in the designing of tools and gauges, seeks a connection with 
a Connecticut manufacturer where his training and experience may 
be utilized to best advantage. His greatest desire is to design and 
produce labor saving machinery. For interview address P. W. 414. 


Production Superintendent or Manager. Man who has had 10,000 
hours as an apprentice machinist and tool maker, engineering course 
and some 20 years’ experience in tool, die and fixture work, and gen- 
eral machine work, and who has acted as foreman, superintendent and 
general manager and assistant treasurer for well-known Connecticut 
manufacturing plants, seeks a new connection in any one of these 
fields, because of recent management changes in the company he has 
served for the past 5 years. Address P. W. 415. 


PERSONNEL. Young man with broad work experience and thor- 
ough training in sociology and psychology desires position in indus- 
trial relations or personnel work with manufacturer. Wants oppor- 
tunity for a career, not merely “a job.” Address P. W. 416. 


DESIGN ENGINEER. Successful record in design of precision 
mechanism; cost and sales conscious. Has demonstrated organizing 
ability, and capacity for adjusting himelf to new situations. Recog- 
nizes when suggestions are orders, and has efficiently directed small 
groups. Age 28, married, excellent references. Address P. W. 417. 


AVAILABLE. U. S. Naval Academy graduate (B. S. Degree). Age 
33, 12 years’ sales work. Any location. Sales engineering desired, but 
will consider any other suitable opening. Address P. W. 418. 
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“Here's My Report oe 
on that 3-profit opportunity’ 


“It certainly turned out to be good busi- 
ness to make our business safe. 

“When we first placed our workmen’s 
compensation insurance with American 
Mutual, I didn’t expect much when they 
said that one of the three profits we might 
expect was a production profit. We had 
mechanical guards around the dangerous 
spots, and figured that our safety practice 
was already efficient. 

“Yet, without turning our plant upside 
down or continually bothering us, the 
American Mutual safety engineers have 
succeeded in building safety into our 
methods as well as our machines. We’ve had 
fewer accidents . ,. we’ve had fewer inter- 
ruptions to work ... we’ve been deprived 
less often of our skilled employees. 

“I, for one, am convinced —that where 
safety plugs up the accident leaks, pro- 
duction cost must naturally be lower.” 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


American Mutual gives a three-profit 
opportunity 

Our safety engineering service helps to 
reduce accident frequency, eliminate the 
many indirect and uninsurable losses from 
accidents, and in many cases, lower pre- 
mium costs, as the result of improved 
accident experience. 

Our cash dividend has always been 
20% or more. Since organization in 
1887, American Mutual has saved for 
all policyholders at least one-fifth of 
the insurance cost each year —a 
grand total of $58,000,000 in sav- 
ings for American industry. 

A third profit comes from the skill 
of experienced employees. When one 
of them is hurt, our industrially-trained 


American 


doctors aim, not only to return him to 
health, but to restore his job-holding 
ability, saving the employer his valued 
experience. 


American Mutual, America’s first 
liability insurance company, has 
branches in 56 of the country’s prin- 
cipal industrial centers. In addition to 
Workmen’s Compensation, it offers op- 
portunity for savings on Automobile 
and practically all other lines of lia- 
bility insurance. 

Admitted Assets: $34,866,615.84 Liabilities: $29,443,222 08 


Surplus to Policybolders: $5,423,393.76 As of Dec. 31,1937 


Savings even greater than 20% have 
been regularly made on Fire Insur- 
ance, written by our associate, Allied 


American Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


Mutual 


gives a 3-profit opportunity . 


Home Office: 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for free booklet, ““How Twelve Companies Saved More Than 
A Million Dollars”, describing this lowest net cost insurance. 


Branches in 56 of the Country’s Principal Cities, including: Bridgeport, 
Conn., Newfield Building, 1188 Main Street—Hartford, Conn., 12 Haynes St. 

















at THE SIGN o/ 


Bookbinders 


Printers and 





the STONE BOOK 





Judge the value of your 
advertising by the profits 
it brings you, not by its 


initial cost. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brarnarp Co. 
HartTForD [1938] CONNECTICUT 





